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WILL YOU FACE THESE FACTS? 


Great Antiquity and Vast Population 


When Moses led the children of Israel through the wilderness, Chinese laws 
and literature excelled those of Egypt. Every fourth person in the world is a 
Chinese. Millenniums of famine, pestilence, poverty, ignorance and superstition 
have impeded but not destroyed this 
great people. 


A Country of 
Marvelous Transition 

China is awakening from the sleep 
: of centuries. Footbinding has been 
forbidden and opium outlawed. A re- 
YELLOW public was established in 1912, and 
SEA our own system of public schools has 
been adopted. Railways are being 
built, and China looks to the West for 
aid in the material and intellectual 
things of civilization. The old super- 
stitions are breaking, there is a dis- 
content with the past and the doors 
are wide open for Christianity. The 

work began in 1807 with the heroic 
H work of Robert Morrison. He toiled 
for twenty-seven years and had six 
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iis converts. Today there are 5,517 mis- 
GS CHINA sionaries, 19,057 Chinese workers, and 
SEA a Protestant Christian constituency 


of more than 500,000. There are 
150,000 in the mission schools, and 
the missionary hospitals treated nearly 
3,000,000 patients last year. 











The Circles Indicate Our Mission Stations 


Our Strategic Position 
Our work began with Dr. W. E. Macklin in 1886. We now have forty mis- 
sionaries, 160 Chinese workers, 1,182 church members, and 1,850 in our schools. 
Our hospitals treated 80,000 patients last year. The value of our property is 
$120,000 and over $9,000 was raised on the field last year. The Disciples of Christ 
are located in the great Yangtse valley and the work radiates from Nanking, the 
ancient capital and educational center of China. In the great Nantungchow re- 
gion, with its open doors and millions of people, our missionaries are the only 
ones to reach the people. 
Program for the Year 
The mission asks for 24 workers this year. The following should be sent 
without fail: two evangelistic families, two educational families, three single 
women, two nurses, and one medical family. These buildings are needed now: 
Institutional church, Nanking, $4,000; addition to Girls’ School, $4,000; land for 
Girls’ school, $2,500. Institutional church and home in Wuhu, $5,000; school for 
boys and school for girls, and community center, Chuchow, $6,000; Boys’ school, 
$4,000, Girls’ school, $10,000, for Nantungchow. 


The Emergency in China 


We have fewer missionaries than five years ago. The hospital at Chuchow is closed for lack of 
men and money. The honor graduates of our High Schools are denied the scholarships in the 
University and Seminary that were promised to prepare them for lives of Christian service. 


Men and Millions Movement 
222 West 4th Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Churches and the Progressive 
Movement 











P to this date, the progressive movement among 
Disciples of Christ has been an affair of indi- 
vidual Disciples—ministers, teachers, enlight- 

ened laymen—whose hearts are grieved by the provin- 
cialism into which the forces of reaction have led us and 
who yearn to see the ideals of our fathers coming to 
some fair realization in the modern world. These indi- 
viduals have found their fellowship as progressive Dis- 
ciples with other individuals of like mind and like yearn- 
ing across the boundaries of local congregations. So 
far, the task of leading the churches as such to face the 
question of their congregational relationship to the pro- 
gressive movement has not been seriously enough 
considered by forward-looking men and women with 
capacity for leadership. This is not due to any lack of 
congregations whose outlook and spirit naturally ally 
them with progressive tendencies, for there are hun- 
dreds of churches among us ready to respond to the right 
kind of call to commit themselves to a positive forward- 
looking program. 

The weakness is due primarily to the fact that the 
churches have not had interpreted to them the situa- 
tion in which the Disciples’ enterprise now finds itself. 
In every congregation characterized by forward-looking 
tendencies, by modern vital interests and by emancipa- 
tion from legalistic controversy, there are a few indi- 
viduals besides the minister who are aware of the gen- 
eral problems which divide the sentiment and purpose 
of the Disciples. But the majority know nothing at all. 
They do not read the church papers, they do not attend 
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the conventions or congresses, and their ministers, for 
the most part, avoid any discussion of those issues which 
concern the Disciples’ character and distinctive contribu- 
tion to the Christian world. In such churches there is 
usually a lively interest in missions, in social service, in 
benevolence, in evangelism, in the up-building of their 
local church institution. But there is too often utter un- 
awareness of the significance to the Disciples of these 
new vital interests that have displaced the formal and 
doctrinal interests of a generation ago. 


Manifestly, an enterprise conceived in the spirit 
which has characterized the Disciples’ enterprise from 
the beginning, cannot be satisfied merely with the pos- 
session of those virtues which are the common virtues 
of all Christian churches. 
conviction, and have all along been sustained by it, that 
we were called of God to render a distinctive service to 
the Christian We can never be satisfied by 
achievements, however great they may be, in those fields 
of activity in which as Christians we share the universal 
task of the Church. 

When our missionary leaders tell us, for example, 
that Christian missions is the central and essential task 
of the church of Christ they speak truly. And when one 
of our churches responding to this call to preach the 
gospel in the ends of the earth, gives money and life 
and prayer for its accomplishment, that church has 
done its plain duty as a church of the Disciples’ move- 


We Disciples began in the 


world. 
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ment. The same might be said of its response to the 
call of Christian benevolence, of ministerial relief, of 
cducation, of social service or any of those well estab- 
lished items in the circle of present-day Christian duties. 
These are all Christian things, fundamental Christian 
things, and without the doing of them a church could 
have no claim upon the attention of the Christian world 
for any distinctive testimony it might feel called of God 
to utter. But these things are not Disciple things. And 
unless we are to surrender our conviction of leadership 
in the particular task which we have all along believed 
was committed to us, no church of Disciples can be 
satisfied with even the most conspicuous devotion to 
these elemental Christian duties. 

But we have in our fellowship now hundreds of 
churches—perhaps 1,500 or 2,000 of them—emancipated 
irom the bondage of legalism and negatively indifferent 
to the theological considerations which even within the 
first generation of our history began to deflect our peo- 
ple’s thinking away from the central objective which we 
started out to obtain. These churches are the very cream 
of our communion in missionary devotion, in social serv- 
ice. in catholicity of culture, in vital Christian experi- 
ence. They are located chiefly in the cities and the 
more progressive communities of the country. To them 
the old controversies have grown stale and repugnant. 
Their people go away unfed and unhappy from a dis- 
course that has endeavored to galvanize into pertinent 
importance the dogma of immersion-baptism, the for- 
mula of the “four steps into the Kingdom,” the alleged 
binding character upon us today of the mechanics of 
organization that obtained in the primitive church. They 
wish their church life to develop in the practical ways 
of elemental religion, missionary zeal and broad Chris- 
tian co-operation. In seeking for a minister they de- 
mand one with a live, palpitant, spiritually catholic mes- 
sage. And such ministers they are increasingly able to 
find, for the entire new generation of ministers coming 
irom present-day schools are, with but rare exceptions, 
men whose preaching is of this type. 

But such churches have not been made conscious 
that any further obligation devolves upon them beyond 
participation in the general religious life common to all 
Christians today. Asa result, their sense of relationship 
to the Disciples’ movement is becoming purely static 
and institutional—they happen to be a church of Dis- 
ciples, just like their neighbor churches are Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterian churches, and their duties to the 
Disciples “denomination” (as they naturally come to 
conceive it) are of the same institutional character as 
the duties of a Presbyterian or Baptist church to its 
particular denomination. All the creative idealism, the 
dynamic purpose, that belonged characteristically to our 
’ churches from the beginning, all the vibrant 
sense of being propagandists and illustrators of a cause, 
the conviction of having a mission in the world over and 
above the elemental duties recognized by the church in 
general—all this has faded out with the fading of the 
legalistic doctrines and formulas which now seem so 
stale and meaningless. 

For permitting these churches to fall into this neu- 
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tral and, so far as Disciples’ ideals are concerned, dis- 
illusionized state of mind their progressive-minded lead- 
ers, lay and clerical, are to be held responsible. Those 
leaders in each congregation who read the church pa- 
pers, attend the conventions and know something of the 
profound struggle our brotherhood is passing through 
to recover for itself its original character and to bear its 
testimony effectively through vital contacts with mod- 
ern life—those men and women, as the slothful servant 
hid his talent in a napkin, have kept their progressive 
ideals in their own breasts, communicating them only to 
the elect whom they meet in a semi-esoteric fashion in 
a super-congregational fellowship. Surely the time has 
come for this kind of dilettanteism to give place to a 
more earnest and forthright dealing with the serious 
problem we have on our hands. The churches as such 
must be made progressive churches. And by that is 
meant that they must come consciously, as congrega- 
tions, to share in the inspiring undertaking to make of 
the Disciples of Christ the kind of people God called us 
to be and to do the particular task God called us to do. 
No activity or zeal in missions or benevolence or social 
service or religious education will atone for the lack of 
this participation by the churches in the essential and 
distinctive task of the Disciples.. 

What, specifically, the churches can do will be the 
theme of a later article. 





Red Cross Stories From the Front 


OTHING more appealing has come out of the 
warring nations than the stories of Red Cross 
work among the children. Mothers and fathers 

in this country will hug their little ones close as they 
read the hardships endured by Belgian and French 
“kiddies.” 

Early one morning recently the German soldiers 
gathered at the railroad station at Liege, Belgium, 581 
children to be shipped through Switzerland into France. 
The Germans did not want the feeding and care of them. 
After a journey of two days the train rumbled into the 
station at Evian, France, where the American Red Cross 
receives and cares for more than 1,000 repatriates every 
day. Out of every window were stretched little hands 
and heads, crying, calling, singing children. As the 
train stopped five trumpeters gave their fanfare of wel- 
come. 

In groups, in pairs, holding hands, a little brother 
clinging to his sister, four or five little friends side by 
side, shouting and singing songs they had not been 
allowed to sing for three long years, the children poured 
into the street. 

A very little one in a blue cape and pointed cap fell 
in his hurry, and the stream began piling up around 
him. But a Red Cross nurse quickly lifted him to his 
feet, comforted him and started him on his way again. 
Soon they were in shelter and being given the best food 
they had had since 1914. Then followed the baths and 
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medical examination, and off to bed in clean “nighties” 
and to dreams of something besides the Boches. 

In a day or so they would be sent to other towns 
in France where the sound of cannon and the sight of 
soldiers no longer terrify them, and where they can be 
educated and grow up to be the hope of the country. 

Our soldiers in France are respecting the Red Cross 
when worn by Germans, even if the Germans have fired 
upon American Red Cross stretcher-bearers and ambu- 
lance drivers, as the following dispatch shows: 

“Some American soldiers in a listening post north- 
west of Toul early this morning discovered an enemy 
patrol fixing their own wire, and promptly opened fire. 
The Germans retreated hastily, leaving two of their 
number hanging on the barbs. 

“Several hours after daylight a party of five Ger- 
mans, two infantrymen and three Red Cross workers, 
emerged from the enemy lines and started for their 
comrades entangled in the wires. The Americans saw 
the Red Cross brassards and did not open fire on the 
party, which removed the bodies.” 

Proof is indisputable that the Germans have 
bombed hospitals plainly marked with the Red Cross, 
have sunk hospital ships equally plainly marked, have 
fired upon American Red Cross workers on the battle- 
field, and otherwise have ignored the emblem that every 
civilized nation respects. 

That our American boys do not intend to retaliate 
with this kind of barbarity is proved in the foregoing 
dispatch, and German mothers who have sons wounded 
doubtless will see the difference between “Kultur” as 
practiced by their own leaders and “culture” as prac- 
ticed by the American and allied soldiers. 

Human interest stories of our boys in France are 
coming back through the American Red Cross canteen 
workers, who are women. 

“One day a big, strapping, young American came 
into our canteen,” said Mrs. Jean Hull to a crowd of 
workers in a Red Cross surgical dressing room, “and I 
saw at once that he was just about ready to cry with 
homesickness. : 

“Cheering up the homesick boys is a leading part 
of our duties in the canteens. So I jollied him along 
and finally asked him what was the matter.” 

“I wish I could hear my sister play the piano,” he 
blurted out. 

“Here was this boy who, under fire, would take any 
risk, all but floored by a longing for his sister, probably 
the only close relative he had. I took him by the arm 
and marched him over to the piano in the canteen. 

“We can’t bring your sister, but here is a woman 
who can play the piano to beat the band and if you are 
hungry for music take your fill,” I said. 

“Pretty soon the canteen was filled with soldiers 
who had gathered around the piano and in fifteen min- 
utes that boy had forgotten his homesickness and when 
he left he was in high spirits. We know that General 
Pershing considers this phase of Red Cross work highly 
important in sustaining what soldiers call the ‘morale’ 
of an army.” 
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Chauffeurs and Preachers 


“ad” of a leading taxicab company in which were 
given the terms on which their chauffeurs worked. 
These men are paid thirty-five dollars a week. Their 
medical and dental bills are provided, and when they 


CHICAGO morning paper printed recently an 


are incapacitated for work they are put on half pay 
They are given a percentage of the net profits of the 
company, which adds a bonus of one to two hundred 


dollars a year. In addition, there are the tips which are 
often generous. The Disciples in Chicago have only 
three or four ministers, among more than twenty men, 
who are so well provided for. 

The Continent tells of a Presbyterian minister who 
resigned at the age of thirty-eight, leaving a pastorate 
which paid a salary of $1,500 for a business position 
where he will have three thousand dollars and a per- 
centage of the net profits. He plans to stay in business 
until his children are educated and then go back into 
the ministry. Vain hope! Most of us know that he 
has quit for good. After his resignation, his church 
offered him an increase of three hundred dollars a year. 
Why not before? 

The ministers are now making almost weekly ap- 
peals for various special causes. 

The annual appeals for the various denominational 
enterprises are made with ingenuity and faithfulness. 
There is one kind of appeal that no minister will make 
for himself; that is, an appeal for a decent increase in 
these days of mounting war prices. Why does not a 
layman or a group of laymen in each church see that 
this is done? ‘In the hour of the church's greatest re- 
ligious opportunity, she is losing many of her strongest 
men. 

A wise state secretary was discussing the other day 
the way to improve the ministry in his state. He was 
being urged to hunt out educated men. He said: “It 
is no use, for our churches cannot keep them unless 
they pay more.” He proposes to carry on a systematic 
campaign of education with reference to raising the 
minister’s salary, believing the churches must first de- 
serve a competent ministry. 


Opportunity in the Camp 


HEN thousands of men are taken from their 
W homes to live under circumstances quite foreign 
to what they have been accustomed to, there is 

sure to be more or less in this life that is not ideal. Min- 
ers who live away from the refining influence of women 
suffer from a too masculine environment, as do sailors 
and other groups of men who are segregated on sex lines. 
Enough has been said about the prevalence of vice 

in the camps. Competent observers would say that it 
is only a minority who are at this time falling victims to 
such tendencies. We are to look for the dangers of the 
camp in other directions. A virtue that is exaggerated 
becomes a vice and from an exaggeration of camp disci- 
pline are possible many hazards. 





We try in military establishments to build up in men 
the virtue of courage. When courage is exaggerated it 
becomes ruthlessness and a contempt for human life. Our 
soldiers must be prepared to face some terrible things, 
but we would not wish to see American men trained to 
the Prussian scorn of life, even if such an attitude right 
now might mean military efficiency. 

Discipline itself may teach men to obey orders from 
superiors or it may subject their intelligence to such ex- 
tent that they will always wait for orders. Physical train- 
ing will give men perfect bodies, but will these men lose 
A bright young sergeant 
with two university degrees declared the other day that 
after the war he was going back to the farm so he might 
Has a man of great talents 


interest in things not physical? 


always live in the open air. 
a right to make such a decision? 

The opportunities of aggressive Christian men in 
A Y. M. C. A. secretary, who 
was a minister before he became a secretary, has de- 
cided to enlist that he may carry his Christian influence 
even further than he could as a secretary. 

Those who deal with soldiers have the task of study- 


the army are outstanding. 


ing their problems intimately and getting a first hand 
knowledge of the military life. Only thus may they prove 
the most helpful in discovering the hazards and oppor- 


tunities of camp life. 


Chicago the Home of the Prophets 


HE importance of Chicago as moulding the ideals 
of the religious leaders of the country has never 
been fairly appreciated. The various great relig- 


ious bodies are training ministers in the following 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago 
( Baptist ), Chicago School 
tional), Garrett Biblical Institute (Methodist), Western 


Theological Seminary (Protestant Episcopal), McCor- 


schools: 


Theological (Congrega- 


mick Seminary (Presbyterian), the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Seminary and the Disciples’ Divinity House. The 
Roman Catholics are planning for a great theological 
school in Chicago. There are in addition various train- 
ing schools for Christian workers, which also give short 
course religious instruction, some of them connected 
with the denominations and others operating independ- 
ently, as the Moody Institute does. 

In the seminaries of the city are more than a thou- 
sand students. Every two or three years a new gen- 
eration of students comes on. All 01 
and even to the farthest confines of the country these 


er the middle west 


men go and carry with them the conceptions of religion 
which are gained here. 

While here these men study religious movements. 
A bright Methodist student is not satisfied until he has 
sampled the preaching and investigated the work of 
It is highly 
important that the Disciples should be strongly en- 


the other great religious bodies of the city. 


trenched in Chicago, with successful institutions all 
over the city, in order to command the respect of these 
students and in order to reassure the Disciple students 
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in the ministry of the vigor and practicality of our 
movement. 

The presence of these men in the city is a challenge 
to every denomination to maintain the preaching of 
strong men as models for the students and to cultivate 
a type of religion thoroughly modern and good enough 
to be carried to other sections of our great country. 


The Congress and Our Traditions 


HE Disciples of the past believed in a free forum 

and an open discussion of religious questions. The 

printing press set up in the wilderness at Bethany 
began attacking the abuses of an out-grown secretarian- 
ism, and the fathers were ready to stand upon the pub- 
lic platform before the mightiest antagonists of the time 
to defend their conceptions of religion. 

In these latter days, we have had a type of timid 
leadership which would try to pour rose-water over 
every difference of opinion between brethren. Better 
that men’s minds should rust out than that an honest 
difference of opinion should find expression! There has 
never been a greater apostacy from the spirit of the 
fathers in any religious movement than this shifty and 
sly opposition to frank interchange of religious views 
among the Disciples. Under a system of compromises 
and delays, the Disciples have had more division of 
sentiment than they would have had if we had all been 
men enough to talk ourselves out. John G. Paton once 
prevented a war in the New Hebrides by putting two 
tribes on either side of a river and letting them talk all 
day! Even civilized men get on better if they can find 
expression once in awhile. 


The Hot Box 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


OW I rode upon a Swift Train called the Limited, 
and it was Going Some. 

And suddenly it stopped at a place in the 
midst of the Tall Grass; neither was there a Station in 
the place. And all the Passengers Smelt an Unholy 
Smell. And divers of them Got Out. 

And, behold, from the Axle of one of the Wheels 
came forth Flame and Smoke. 

And one of the Passengers said, 

It is an Overheated Journal. 

But one of the Train Men answered and said, 

She’s got a Hot Box, and it’s Dollars to Doughnuts 
she’s got a Busted Brass. 

Then they carried Water from the tender of the 
Locomotive, and poured on Seven Buckets full, so that 
the Water ran all about the Car Wheels, and the Water 
Hissed when it touched the Axle, and the Steam did 
Arise. 

And when it ceased to give forth Steam then jam- 
med they in Cotton Waste, and poured in Dope; and 
the Conductor shouted, All Aboard. 
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And the Train moved on. 

But in ten miles it Stopped; and we smelled the 
same Infernal Smell; for so I may call it at a venture, 
having never smelled the Smoke of Gehenna, but think- 
ing it like unto this Smell. 

And seven times we Stopped and flooded it with 
Water, and Chucked in Waste, and poured in Dope. 

And finally we came to a side track, and the Con- 
ductor yelled, 

All passengers take the Rear Car. We’re going to 
Cut This Out. 

And they Cut it Out. 

And as it stood on the Siding the Smoke of its Tor- 
ment Still arose. 

And I considered what I had seen. 

For a Church is a Railway Train, and every Mem- 
ber is a Wheel. And although there be Flat Wheels, 
and Wobbly Wheels, and Lopsided Wheels, still do they 
go around, and go as the Train Goeth. But if so be that 
there be a member who is Touchy, verily a Church with 
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One Such Member is like unto a Train that hath a Hot 
Box. 

And if so be the Hot Box is in the Choir and gets 
Het Up because another Member of the Choir singeth 
more Solos; or if so be the Hot Box is in the Sunday 
School, and beginneth to Smoke Up whenever the 
Superintendent Requesteth all Teachers to Prepare 
their Lessons and Come on Time, and One Teacher 
declareth she thinketh it Horrid thus to be Bawled Out; 
or whether the Hot Box be in the Board of Deacons, 
still is an Hot Box a very Undesirable Citizen. 

And I thought of these things. 

And the Spirit of the Lord said unto me, Safed. 

And I answered, Here am I. 

And the Spirit said: Safed, thou hast considered 
the Evil Case of a Church that hath an Hot Box in the 
Choir, or in the Sunday School, or in the Board of Dea- 
cons. See that in thy Church there be no Hot Box in 
the Pulpit. 

And I considered all these things. 


Four Poems for the ‘Times 


Hate 


Y enemy came nigh, 
Stared fiercely in his face. 


My lips went writhing back in a grimace, 
And stern I watched him with a narrow eye. 
Then, as I turned away, my enemy, 

That bitter heart and savage, said to me: 
“Some day, when this is past, 

When all the arrows that we have are cast, 
We may ask one another why we hate, 

And fail to find a story to relate, 

It may seem to us then a mystery 

That we could hate each other.” 

Thus said he, 

And did not turn away, 

Waiting to hear what I might have to say. 
But I fled quickly, fearing if I stayed, 

I might have kissed him as | would a maid. 


—JAMES STEPHENS. 


My Prayer 


HITE Captain of my soul, lead on; 
\W I follow Thee, come dark or dawn. 
Only vouchsafe three things I crave: 


Where terror stalks, Help me Be Brave! 
Where righteous ones can scarce endure 

The siren call, Help me Be Pure! 

Where vows grow dim, and men dare do 
What once they scorned, Help me Be True! 


—RosperT FREEMAN. 


A Pilgrim’s Prayer 


ORD, make me gentle. Since the ways 
Of earth are filled with needless strife, 


Let me be gentle all the days 
Of this my life! 


Let me speak low, that they who hear 
Noiseless, their mission may fulfill— 
A tranquil farer in the street 
And on the hill. 


Let me speak low, that they who hear 
May listen, glad of tender tone, 

And they who answer, drawing near, 
May calm their own. 


Lord, though a tumult of distress 
And noise and clamoring be rife, 
Let me move down with gentleness 
My path of life! 


—Nancy Byrp TURNER IN THE BEACON. 


Lament 


E who are left, how shall we look again 
Happily on the sun, or feel the rain, 
Without remembering how they who went 


Ungrudgingly, and spent 
Their all for us, loved, too, the sun and rain? 


A bird among the rain-wet lilac sings— 

But we, how shall we turn to little things 
And listen to the birds and winds and streams 
Made holy by their dreams, 

Nor feel the heart-break in the heart of things? 


—WILFRID WILSON GIBSON IN HiILL-TRACKS. 











Letters and Visions of Apocalypse 


OME of the most important features of apocalyp- 
tic literature were ment:oned in the last study. 
Among them are the highly figurative character 

of the material, the despair of deliverance from pressing 
trouble through the progress of Christian truth in the 
world, and the appeal to supernatural relief; the im- 
mediacy of the expected relief, since any postponement 
of rescue would benefit only a future age, and not the 
generation now in distress ; and the constant dependence 
upon the most vivid and apocalyptic of Old Testament 
books, like Ezekiel, Zechariah and Daniel, and the Jew- 
ish literature of the same character, such as Enoch, the 
Assumption of Moses, the Apocalypse of Ezra, and 
Baruch. 

It is also apparent that in other striking features 
all these books have much in common. Two of these 
are the impressive use of certain numbers, and the con- 
stant employment of angel ministries. The numbers 
most in vogue are seven and ten. The former is far the 
mest popular numeral of these books. It appears con- 
stantly, with meanings that are usually clear. It stands 
generally for any complete enumeration. In the same 
manner the half of seven is used to describe any kind 
of limited time or series. This shorter measure is fre- 
quently employed to describe a period which may not 
be known with precision, but is not too long to be 
endured. It ts sometimes three years and a half, some- 
times it is spoken of as “time, times, and half a time”; 
again the form is varied and the same thing is denoted 
by forty-two months, or twelve hundred and sixty days. 
All this is familiar to the readers of these documents and 
is easily intelligible. 

The employment of angels is equally characteris- 
tic. They are the messengers, the servants, the inter- 
preters of the visions. Their presence lends an impres- 
siveness which could be secured in no other manner. 
They are not only the actors in many of the scenes, 
but the suggestion of their nearness in others lends 
a certain mysterious majesty to the record. These 
abundant uses of significant numbers and angels in 
the apocalypses would alone serve to separate them 
in nature and meaning from all other portions of the 
Scripture. 

THE OPENING OF THE BOOK 


In the opening of the book the writer affirms that 
it is the revelation, or disclosure, of Jesus Christ, which 
the Father gave to him, in order that he might make 
clear to his disciples the things that were soon to hap- 
pen. This was signified to John by the angel of God; 
the visions that he saw he set down. He regards the 
book, therefore, as on a level with the prophetic writ- 
ings of the past and the present. Happy is the man who 
in the public assemblies of believers reads aloud these 
messages, and happy also are they who hear and heed. 
The time of fulfilment is at hand. It is to be hoped 
that this injunction of the Christian leader who speaks 
through these pages of Revelation may be a sufficient 


hint to those who follow these studies. The first requi- 
site of honest dealing with the Scriptures is to give 
attention to what they say. No one should take time 
for these articles who is not willing to accompany their 
hints with a careful examination of the book itself. 
In that manner alone can the truth of the suggestions 
made be tested. 

The two features which are in striking contrast 
with Old Testament and Jewish apocalyptic are the 
letters to the seven churches, and the appearance of 
Jesus as the judge of the world. In the other books 
God is always represented as the one from whom judg- 
ment proceeds. In this volume such judgment is com- 
mitted to his Son. The letters are a novel and striking 
feature of this volume and serve admirably to intro- 
duce the visions which are wholly in the spirit of the 
usual apocalypses. 

In western Asia Minor there were many Christian 
communities. Doubtless most of these had been called 
into being by the ministry of Paul during the years 
he resided in Ephesus. Either through his personal visi- 
tation or his growing circle of friendship, the cause of 
Jesus was planted in many of the towns and cities of 
the region about. To seven of these churches John 
directs epistles which are intended to review somewhat 
the common features of their present Christian problem, 
to apply warning and censure where it is needed, and 
to encourage the believers with the sure promise of a 
speedy and happy issue out of all their troubles. It is 
clear that the usual indirections of the religious life 
had found entrance into these communities. Years had 
passed since their first enthusiasm flamed up at the 
initial preaching of the Word. One might find in the 
careful study of these seven churches most of the 
qualities which belong to representative churches today, 
all the way from faithful and militant watchfulness to 
a lukewarm and faithless apostasy. 


PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANS 


But that which most of all concerned the writer 
was the present distress which had fallen upon many 
of their members. In that region of Asia Minor the 
worship of the emperor had been set up, and obedience 
to this imperial cult was enforced with far more rigor 
by the priesthood than was true in Rome itself. Par- 
ticularly at Pergammum temples were erected and altar 
fires blazed to the imperial name. Martyrs like Antipas 
had paid the price of their testimony, and the author 
himself had shared in some of these afflictions. There 
was danger of cowardly compliance with heathen de- 
mands, and almost equally of complacent smoothing 
down of Christian principle in the direction of half- 
Jewish and half-pagan opinion. This form of error is 
hinted at in the various references of the seven letters 
to false teachings or seditious or immoral behavior on 
the part of would-be leaders, both men and women. 
Those who were sensitive to the meaning of the faith 
they had espoused would not be led away into such 
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errors. There was a brightening of hope in the assur- 
ance of the early and visible coming of the Lord, who 
would appear in the clouds and be seen by every eye, 
amid the terror of those who had rejected him. The 
glory of that Master, John himself had beheld on that 
Sunday in the rocky island of Patmos, when the visions 
which he was later to describe had been opened to 
him. In that ecstacy he was caught up even as Paul 
said of himself in earlier days, and heard and saw things 
almost beyond the telling. In the glory of that vision 
he wrote his book, even as Isaiah carried through life 
the spell of his transcendant experience in the presence 
of the Holy One of Israel (Isa. 6). This introduction 
of the glorious experience in the heavenly presence, the 
commission to write the things he had seen, those then 
transpiring and what were about to take place, and 
the admonitory letters to the seven churches, occupy the 
first three chapters of the book. 

Then begins the disclosure of the divine secrets con- 
cerning the power of the once humble and crucified Jesus, 
who has been made the divine Lord of the heavenly world, 
and by his power to disclose and bring to pass the startling 
events of the immediate future is revealed as the Lord of 
life and death. It is an impressive scene upon which the 
seer is permitted to look. The throne of God is surrounded 
by twenty-four angel princes. The seven spirits of God 
were symbolized by the lamps of fire. The four living 
creatures, recalling Ezekial’s vision (Ezek. 1-3) joined 
with the other celestial presences in unceasing praise to 
God. The book of destiny was in the divine hand. Along 
the edge of this fateful roll there were seven seals, un- 
breakable it seemed; but a mystic figure like a slain lamb 
though declared to be the “Lion of the tribe of Judah,” 
with the symbols of power and of discernment, took the 
mysterious roll amid the rapturous rejoicing of the 
heavenly hosts. The mighty deeds already accomplished 
by this sacrificial life and death entitled him to the rever- 
ence and worship of that eternal throng (Chaps. 4, 5). 


BURNING PROBLEM OF DISTRESSED CHRISTIANS 


It must be -recalled at this point that the burning 
problem with the scattered Christian communities of Asia 
Minor in this period was the possibility of deliverance 
from the tyranny and oppression of the Roman empire. 
The officials to whom was committed the administration 
of justice, and the priesthood whose function was the 
cultus of the emperor, were little concerned to mitigate 
the hardships to which the protesting Christians were 
everywhere subjected in these provinces during the rule of 
the emperor Domitian. Rome was so firm in its estab- 
lished power that he would have been a bold augur who 
would predict any approaching disaster to so mighty a 
dominion. Yet this is precisely what the writer does. 
Every seal that is loosened from the margin of the rolled 
up book of fate releases assurance of impending tragedy 
and destruction upon this hated empire. Horsemen upon 
various colored steeds appeared as in the vision of 
Zecharaiah of old (Zech. 1), but now they brought no 
message of peace, but rather the tokens of advancing 
stages of conquest and desolation. Enemies were massing 
themselves upon the mysterious frontiers of the empire, 
either earthly foemen like the dreaded Parthians or 
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heavenly hosts led on by a Messianic king. War was to be 
the present fate of the empire as the red horse seemed to 
signify. Famine would ride upon its black steed, holding 
the balances that spoke of limited food and high prices for 
the necessaries of life, while strangely enough the luxuries 
were still plentiful. And death upon the pale steed was 
accompanied by the emblem of the insatiable abyss to 
which the dead must descend. 

With the breaking of the fifth seal a cry went up from 
the souls of the martyrs who in the persecution had lost 
their lives for the faith. They demanded to know how 
soon vengeance was to fall upon the empire for their suf- 
ferings. They were given assurance that for a little time 
they must be patient until their fellow martyrs of the pres- 
ent and coming days might fulfill their testimony as well. 
The sixth seal was broken to disclose such startling 
changes in the life of the world as could only mean the end 
of all things; the day of wrath had come. Nature herself 
was appalled at the portents of destruction (Chap. 6). 


A BROKEN STRUCTURE 


All careful students of the book of revelation have 
been interested in its broken structure. The succession of 
seals, trumpets and bowls is apparent, with their seven 
fold arrangement. But in each case it appears that the 
consummation of the series is interrupted by incidents in- 
serted between the sixth and seventh symbols. Are these 
incidents a part of the author's calculated order, or are 
they derived from other sources and inserted at convenient, 
even at logical, points in the progress of the work? Two 
such episodes are observed in chapter seven. One is the 
numbering of a group of Jews, twelve thousand from each 
of a list of twelve tribes, sealed with the sign of God on 
their foreheads. This would seem to be entirely a Jewish 
scene, and by some it has been thought that it was derived 
from purely Jewish sources and inserted here because of 
its national significance (7:1-8). The remainder of the 
chapter is similar in its general purpose but thoroughly 
Christian in feeling. A great host of the redeemed from 
all the nations lifts its song of praise to God and the lamb. 
Upon the inquiry the seer discovers that these are the 
martyrs who have perished in “the great tribulation,” pre- 
sumably under Nero in Rome. For this reason these 
verses (7:9-17) have been thought to embody an earlier 
Christian apocalypse, perhaps a fragment from a larger 
work. Such a writing would be in keeping with the spirit 
of the times and the exigency in which the Christian com- 
munity in Rome found itself involved in the days of the 
cruel and erratic emperor Nero. 

With the opening of the seventh seal silence fell upon 
the scene. But this was only a prelude to the sounding of 
the seven trumpets with their portentous message of warn- 
ing. Apparently, therefore, it was a part of the author's 
purpose to make the final number of the first series of sym- 
bols, the seals, the beginning of the second series, the 
trumpets, and therefore in a measure the disclosure of all 
that was to take place up to the rapidly approaching end. 
To these further mysteries, which the writer of this timely 
document was attempting to disclose to his brethren for 
their comfort in the midst of their distresses, the next 
study will be devoted. 

Hersert L. WILvetr. 








Palestine and World Policy 


By Charles Sumner Lobingier 


Judge of United States Court at Shanghai 


HE taking of Jerusalem, the most spectacular 
event of the present stupendous conflict, has 
riveted the attention of three worlds—Christen- 
and for the moment, at least, 
places the question of Palestine’s future in the fore- 


dom, Islam and Israel 





ground of discussion. On one point there is singular 
unanimity. All of Christendom, and nearly all of Islam 
and of Israel will approve the position taken by the 
head of the Roman church, and implied in both Presi- 
dent Wilson’s and Premier Lloyd George’s recent state- 
ments of the allied war aims, that the Turk must not be 
allowed te reconquer the Holy Land. 

It is not so long since the Turk had his apologists. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s party, for instance, not only helped 
the Sultan to keep his terrorized realm but actually de- 
fended his policy. “Oh,” they would say, “the Turk is 
not so bad. Those Armenians are terrible fellows and 
had to be punished for their crimes.” Today this re- 
minds one of a defense of the Belgian atrocities. And 
even above the wretched babble of that day rose the 
accusing voice of Gladstone, denouncing the Sultan as 
“The Great Assassin.” And such is the verdict of pos- 
terity. No one now speaks of the Turk’s right to rule. 
In the eyes of both Moslem and Christian he has long 
since forfeited any claim to such right. This cruel bar- 
barian from the steppes of Central Asia, this abductor 
of children, defiler of women, murderer of millions of 
his subjects and oppressor of all others, must no longer 
be allowed to pollute earth’s fairest and most historic 
regions. If the present war ends without eliminating 
the Turk it will fail in one of its most beneficent pos- 
sibilities. 

WHO SHALL SUCCEED? 


3ut when the selection of a successor to the Turk 
is mentioned, unanimity is not so pronounced. Pales- 
tine is the Holy Land not of one faith only but of many 

of all indeed who profess to revere the God of the 
Old Testament and who venerate its heroes. “What- 
ever is done there,” says a recent writer, “must be a 
setting aside of all places holy to others. The Russians 
make pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre. The Crusades 
were fought for it. Jerusalem stands next to Mekka in 
the Moslem mind.” 

Godfrey de Bouillon, indeed, founded his 
kingdom of Jerusalem on the cornerstone of religious 
intolerance, marking his entry of the Holy City by the 
massacre, it is recorded, of 70,000 Moslems, and the 
burning of the Jews in their Synagogue. One who reads 
that ghastly story can scarcely regret or wonder that 
the Latin kingdom was so short-lived, lasting barely 


Latin 


two generations. 

But how refreshing by way of contrast is the ac- 
count of the latest occupation. The allied forces—for 
they included French as well as_ British—carefully 
planned and deferred their attack so as to avoid a bom- 


bardment and to save the holy places. The Latin Patri- 
arch reports to the Vatican that there was no firing or 
damage by the besiegers in the city. And the allied 
commander, Sir Edmund Allenby, entered Jerusalem 
on foot and was greeted by the Sheiks at the Mosque of 
Omar (over which, with other places sacred to Islam, 
he placed Moslem guards) and by the Patriarchs of the 
Eastern churches who had been ill treated and whose 
edifices had been looted, by the retiring Turk. 


ENGLISH VIEWS 


The entry on foot was to demonstrate, no doubt, 
that the allied commander came not as a conqueror but 
as a liberator. So the avoidance of damage and the 
detail of guards appear to have been Britain's public 
redemption of a pledge made early in the war to her 
Moslem subjects (of which she has more than any other 
power) that their holy places would be respected and 
preserved. 

In March, 1917, Sir Archibald Murray, then com- 
manding these new crusaders, issued a proclamation 
stating his views, and presumably that of his govern- 
ment, regarding the future of Palestine. He said: 


“There can be little doubt that we should revive the Jewish 
Palestine of old, and allow the Jews to realize their dreams of 
Zion in their homeland. Not all the Jews will return to Palestine, 
but many will. The new Jewish State, under British or French 
aegis, would become the spiritual and cultural center of Jewry 
throughout the world. The Jews would at least have a homeland 
and a nationality of their own. The national dream that has sus- 
tained them for a score of centuries and more will have been 
fulfilled.” 


On November 2, last, Mr. Balfour, British Foreign 
Minister, wrote to Lord Rothschild, Vice President of 
the English Zionists: 

“His Majesty’s Government views with favor the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use its best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this 
object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed 
by Jews in any other country.” 


THE CLAIM OF THE JEW 


For of all the aspirants the claim of the Jews far 
antedates any other. They may not, indeed, have beert 
the aborigines of Palestine but they were at least the 
kinsfolk and successors, even if dispossessors, of the 
latter. And of the long list of usurpers who followed 
them — Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Saracens, Crusaders and Turks—the Jews 
alone have sufficiently preserved their identity to be 
able now to occupy the Holy Land. Well may the Jew 
ask with Byron, “Assyrian, Greece, Roman, Carthage, 
where are they?” And the ghosts of those vanished 
nations must answer with Kipling: 
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“Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 


But the Jew may itivoke the later lines of the same bard: 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart.” 


After 2,000 years of exile the Jew still looks to the 
land of his fathers and is prepared to enter it once more 
—yea, has already entered it, as will presently appear. 
The land of his fathers; there is another prop to the 
Jew's claim. For to no other claimant is Palestine his 
ancestral home; it is merely a shritie—a repository of 
sacred and historic remains. But Canaan is inseparable 
from Israel—the background of its history, the scene 
of its Golden Age, the stage on which its national trag- 
edy was enacted. 

Finally, the Jew needs Palestine. I am well aware 
that there are considerable sections of the Jewish race 

-notably, those of England and America—whose own 
surroundings are so favorable that they have no desire 
to return to Palestine and who even oppose a move- 
ment to that end. But that should not obscure the 
obvious fact that there are other larger and less fortu- 
nate sections, like those of Russia, Rumania and Austria 
which have long needed an asylum. Have their core- 
ligionists forgotten Kishnieff, or the Rumanian perse- 
cutions of barely four years ago? 


ZIONISM 


I repeat, therefore, that the Jew needs Palestine; 
meaning, of course, the oppressed and persecuted Jew. 
\nd one of the best expressions of that need is the 
movement known as Zionism. That movement really 
began with the operations of the alliance Israelite Uni- 
verselle in 1860. But organized Zionism, formerly 
inaugurated in the closing decade of the last century 
by the late Theodore Herzl, merely gave concrete ex- 
pression to Israel’s age long dream of reparation. At 
its first Congress in Basel, in 1897, it formulated a pro- 
gram for “the establishment of a publicly recognized, 
legally secured, homeland for the Jews in Palestine.” 

That program has finally won the adherence of 
some of the most representative Jews—lIsrael Zangwill, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Adolph Lewisohn and Mr. Justice 
Brandeis of our Federal Supreme Court. Last spring a 
resolution expressing confidence that the Allies would 
use their best efforts toward its realization was adopted 
by an organization representing some 2,000,000 Jews of 
the United States. In December, 1917, a conference of 
Orthodox Jews, representing widely scattered constitu- 
encies in America, assembled at New York to organize 
for practical work in Palestine ; and about the same time 
a mass meeting of Jews was held in London, under the 
presidency of Lord Rothschild, at which resolutions 
were unanimously adopted thanking the government for 
its Palestine declaration and pledging its whole hearted 
support to the Zionist cause. And later in the same 
month it was announced that even the German Zionist 
Association had adopted similar resolves. The claim 
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that the Jews as a whole do not want Palestine meets 
almost daily refutation. 


JUSTICE BRANDEIS ON THE FUTURE 


Nor does this need rest solely upon the desire for 
an asylum of refuge. Says Dr. Harry Friedenwald, a 
leading American Zionist: 


“It is only in a great re-settlement of Palestine, in the normal 
development of our people, that it can again rise to real greatness. 
The lioness of the forest does not bear young in captivity, 
even well-fed and surrounded by comfort, and the lion of Judah 
has failed to bring forth prophets and gréat mien in 2,000 years 
of captivity and dispersion.” 


So Mr. Justice Brandeis recently wrote: 


“The Zionists seek to establish this home in Palestine be- 
cause they are convinced that the undying longing of Jews for 
Palestine is a fact of deepest significance; that it is a manifes- 
tation in the struggle for existence by an ancient people which had 
established its right to live—a people whose three thousand years 
of civilization has produced a faith, culture, and individuality 
which enable them to contribute largely in the future, as they 
had in the past, to the advance of civilization; and that it is 
not a right merely, but a duty of the Jewish nationality to sur- 
vive and develop. They believe that there only can Jewish life 
be fully protected from the forces of disintegration; that there 
alone can the Jewish spirit reach its full and natural develop- 
ment; and that by securing for those Jews who wish to settle 
in Palestine the opportunity to do so, not only those Jews, but 
all other Jews will be benefited and that the long perplexing 
Jewish problem will, at least, find solution.” 


JEWISH COLONIES BEFORE THE WAR 


I have said that the Jew has already returned to 
Palestine in part. For that statement I need only refer 
to the Jewish colonies which were planted and flourished 
there before the war. An English writer of the past year 


declares that 


“the number of colonies has risen to about forty, with 15,000 
inhabitants in all and 110,000 acres of land, and these figures do 
not do full justice to the importance of the colonizing move- 
ment. The 15,000 Jewish agriculturists are only 12% per cent of 
the Jewish population in Palestine, and 2 per cent of the total 
population of the country; but they are the most active, intelli- 
gent element, and the only element which is rapidly increasing 
* * * Under this new Jewish husbandry Palestine has begun to 
recover its ancient prosperity. The Jews have sunk artesian 
wells, built dams for water storage, fought down malaria by 
drainage and eucalyptus planting, and laid out many miles of 
roads. In 1890 an acre of irrigable land at Petach-Tikweh, the 
earliest colony, was worth £3 12s.; in 1914, £36, and the annual 
trade of Jaffa rose from £760,000 to £2,080,000 between 1904 


and 1912.” 


Nor is this development solely on the material side. 
Schools were long which the 
medium of instruction is the ancient Hebrew tongue. 


since established in 


“The foundation of a national university in Jerusalem is as 
ultimate a goal for them as the economic development of the 
land, and their greatest achievement has been the revival of 
Hebrew as the living language of the Palestine Jews.” 


Funds for such a University were being raised 
years ago and included in the plan was a provision for 
scholarships for advanced research. Indeed we might 
expect such an institution to occupy a place superior 


even to that of the University of Athens, which in recent 
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years has attracted so many classical students from 
foreign lands. What possibilities are here of research 
and discovery by Jewish scholars working on their own 
ground in the tempting fields of Semitic archaeology, 
history, philology and jurisprudence! 


ROOM FOR ALL 


The aspirations of the Jew as the restorer of 
Canaan need not conflict with the interests which any 
other race or religion may have in Palestine. Some 
estimate that the country will easily support 3,000,000 
people or more than four times (and others declare ten 
times) its present number. And that the Jew’s presence 
has already benefited the native, Arabic-speaking popu- 
lation we have evidence from a source which cannot be 
suspected of bias toward that side. In 1912 the German 
Vice-Consul at Jaffa (Joppa) reported that “The im- 
petus to agriculture is benefiting the whole economic 
life of the country.” 

Herbert Samuel, speaking at the mass meeting in 
London, strongly emphasized the thought that “in 
any new development of Palestine there must be full 
recognition of Arab rights and reverent respect for the 
Christian and Mohammedan holy places.” 

\s to the Christian, and in the main the Moslem, 
world at large, it has no desire for Palestine as a place 
of residence. Its longings are satisfied if the ancient 
land is made safe and inviting as a place of pilgrimage. 
The lack of that, the inability of pilgrims to visit the 
Holy Land in safety, was the immediate cause of the 
First Crusade. 


PILGRIMAGES NO LONGER POPULAR 


But now even the medieval pilgrimage is largely 
obsolete. For during the centuries which have inter- 
vened since the Crusades Christendom has been slowly 
coming to realize the conception of its Founder as ex- 
pressed in that illuminating conversation at the She- 
chem well, where one said: 

“Our fathers worshiped in this mountain and ye say that 
Jerusalem is the ptace to worship.” 

And the Other replied: 


“The hour comest when ye shall neither in this mountain 
nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father.” 


Our own Whittier echoes the same thought when 
he sees 
“That all the good the old hath had, 
Remains to make our own time glad; 
Our common, daily life, divine, 
And every land a Palestine.” 


Christians will be satished if Palestine is made com- 
fortable and attractive for travel and exploration. They 
would like its repulsive sights removed—the noisy beg- 
gars who infest almost every scene and mar its hallowed 
and historic associations; the horrible incongruity of 
Turkish soldiers guarding the Holy Sepulchre; the 
wailing of the wretched folk at the temple enclosure. 
We would have the beggars and the wailers transformed 
into an industrious yeomanry and the Turkish soldiers 
banished altogether. 
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And, after all, most of us find no great enjoyment 
in visiting a ruin. We would like to see Palestine re- 
stored as nearly as possible—its historic scenes repro- 
duced, its ancient prosperity revived. And who is more 
likely to accomplish that result than the Jew? For him 
all this would be a labor of love. There he would find 
a most congenial field for his thrift, for his enterprise 
and industry and above all for his idealism. The Jew 
is best fitted to be Christendom’s trustee and caretaker 
of Palestine! 


THE PROTECTORATE 


But it is recognized that the trusteeship will need 
a protector—at least for a time. General Murray’s an- 
nouncement, it will be remembered, mentioned a pro- 
tectorate under Britain or France. Our own nation has 
also been suggested. Norman Hapgood long since 
wrote: 


“The position of the Jews in all countries will be improved 
if America can be brought to accept a protectorate over Palestine. 
America is better situated to conduct diplomatic negotiations for 
a Jewish Commonwealth than any other power because we are 
not the rivals of any other in the near East.” 


More recently, Dr. W. C. Endley, a clergyman and 
archeologist, who predicts that freer excavation will 
bring new light on the life of Jesus, while expecting a 
British protectorate, says 


“Perhaps America will have a part in it. I hope we will. 
* * * What has been done in the Philippines will be repeated in 
Palestine.” 


Doubtless the protector will be one of these three 
powers. But the selection should afford no occasion 
for rivalry or competition. It should offer no oppor- 
tunity for territorial expansion, but only one for hu- 
manitarian service, and the sole question should be, 
“What nation can best discharge the trust?” 


REALIZATION OF TWO DREAMS 


The deliverance of Jerusalem, then, makes possible 
the realization of two age-long dreams—that of the 
Jews for repatriation and that of the Crusaders for the 
possession of the Holy Sepulchre. And each may be 
realized without hindering the other—indeed, each may 
greatly assist the other. Jewish genius devoted to the 
restoration of Palestine and the good fait a Unristen- 
dom, acting through a leading power, pledged to is 
protection, may together enable that ancient land once 
more to assume a pivotal place in the world. Certainly 
there could be no more effective object lesson in re- 
ligious tolerance than the making of Palestine a place 
where Christian, Jew and Moslem may meet on common 
ground in peace and safety, reverently visiting the same 
shrines and acknowledging the same Deity, each loyal 
to his own ideals yet respecting those of his neighbors 
and considerate of their sentiments and convictions. 
Such a situation might lead to an entente and eventually 
a drawing together of the world’s monotheistic faiths, 
whose consequences—political no less than religious— 
would be far-reaching and benign. 
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The Bible and Christianity 


By Shailer Mathews 
(In the Biblical World) 


projection of the religion of the Hebrews into the 

life of the world. It is rooted in biblical concep- 
tions; its vocabulary is biblical; its basal authority is 
biblical. A Christianity that runs counter to the Bible 
would be admittedly a new Christianity. Speaking with 
historical accuracy, it would not be Christianity. 

With some persons discussion stops with these gen- 
eralizations. But it cannot and does not stop. For the 
fundamental question remains: What is the meaning 
of “biblical?” And of course that means: How is the 
sible to be used? What is its relation to our religion? 

One reply is ready for such questions: Use the 
texts of the Bible as literal formulas. Disregard their 
origin and use them as they stand. If the Bible is the 
Word of God, then its words are the words of God. 

True, such an answer is generally modified in prac- 
tice. Texts that champions of this verbal inspiration 
do not accept are explained away by elaborate and 
ingenious methods. No two groups of literalists ever 
agree. Each answers the other by biblical texts. Only 
those texts are final that support the particular liter- 
alist’s views. Paedo-Baptists accommodate the proof- 
texts used by Baptists; Armenians explain away the 
scriptural bases of Calvinists; Protestants answer Cath- 
olics by appeal to favorite texts. 

All this is commonplace. But by no means com- 
monplace is the conviction that the existence of irre- 
cohcilable groups of Christians is testimony to a wrong 
method in the use of Scripture. 

Christianity has really defined “biblical” as “an 
unhistorical understanding and use of the Bible.” In- 
stead of raising the question of method it has raised the 
question of orthodoxy. And there is no orthodoxy in 
the proper use of the Bible. For orthodoxy is an author- 
itative formulation of results which biblical study must 
reach and not a description of the way in which truth 
is to be sought. 

There can be no proper use of the Bible in theology 
until there is a proper understanding of the Bible as 
the record of an evolving religion. The Christianity of 
today is more than biblical, but it is genetically biblical. 
The arcs of successive stages of Christianity are longer, 
but the angle they subtend is the same. And that angle 
is the religion whose early developments and whose 
Master we can see in the Bible. 

What terms, what social concepts, what institu- 
tions, expressed the developing religion is nonessential 
except that they are the medium of expression for a 
faith that bred true to itself. The idea of God as per- 
sonal and moral; of sin as a violation of his will and so 
more than misery; of salvation as in some way due to 
fellowship with God; of forgiveness and rehabilitation 
through the divine Spirit—these conceptions set the 
tendency of the biblical religion and, embodied in the 


Toe Christian religion might be described as the 
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life and words of Jesus, set the tendency of Christianity. 
Understood thus as the diary kept by a developing 
religion the Bible is of inestimable religious authority. 
Understood as a collection of theological statutes it is 
a hindrance to the progress Sf those very truths whose 
origin and development it records; piety becomes an 
attempt to re-establish outgrown ideas and ideals; 
Christianity becomes possible only for the ignorant. 


The War and the Child 


By Harry F. Ward 


program has been concentrating itself, because there 

we can prevent the great evils of mankind from 
increasing, and there we can make a new generation 
which will build the new social order. 
the evils which prey upon childhood. Infant mortality 
increases. In England, juvenile delinquency has 
increased 34 per cent since the war broke. In Germany, 
the land of discipline, juvenile delinquency has increased 
100 per cent. There is seen the inevitable breakdown 
of the morale of the community, because its regulating 
agencies have their attention drawn elsewhere. 

In England, the educational program for the chil- 
dren of the common people has been shot to pieces 
during the war. 


|: HAS been upon the child that our whole social 


War multiplies 


Already in this country a movement 
to curtail the school year and lower the educational 
standard, has commenced. There has also been an as- 
sault upon child-labor laws, asking that they be sus- 
pended during the period of the war. 

If the nation is foolish enough to permit its child 
welfare work to be lessened in this emergency, it will 
have to pay a double bill for the war. In addition to 
the manhood of its present generation being depleted, 
its next generation will be less efficient to meet the 
exigencies of their situation. It has been well said that 
the child life of the nation is our second line of defense. 
Yet, it is very much easier to enlist people's interest and 
enthusiasm for work in the first line of defense than 
for that more sober and constructive work of the second 
line. Women would much rather roll bandages which 
are to help bind up the wounded than to do the con- 
structive tasks which are needed for the protection of 
child life in the community. It is much more natural 
for men to respond to the heroic spirit that calls from the 
front, to meet the dangers of the conflict, than to recog- 
nize the vital contribution of constructive work for child 
life to the whole national and international situation. 





Let us never forget that hope in us kindles hope in 
others, that smiles beget smiles, that trust creates trust, 
that goodness awakens goodness, that love inspires love, 
and that in unseen but sure ways integrity, strength, and 
honor in us plant seeds of honor, strength, and integrity 
in other lives, of many of whom we know nothing. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 





Labor’s Peace Council 


IX weeks ago labor erepresentatives from Belgium, 

France, Italy and Great Britain met in London and 

agreed upon a platform of peace proposals. Russia was 
not represented because the Bolsheviki could not agree to 
anything less than their own radical plans, and the United 
States was not represented because, Mr. Gompers says, the 
invitation did not reach here in time. Labor in all the minor 
allied nations sent cordial approval but had no organizations 
competent to nominate representatives. All representatives 
were regularly appointed by national labor organizations, each 
of which had thoroughly discussed the proposals and ap- 
proved an agenda for the consideration of the council. This 
agenda was printed and formed the basis of several days’ de- 
liberation, and from it there was wrought out a platform that 
was adopted without division in every case. 

The personnel of the council was notable. Albert Thomas, 
member of several French cabinets, one of the leading war 
ministers and a possible future premier of France, headed the 
French delegation. Emile Vandervelve, long a leading states- 
man in Belgium, the man who cleaned up the Congo situation 
and a minister in Belgium’s war cabinet, led the Belgian dele- 
gation. Arthur Henderson, an M. P., a cabinet member and 
until recently a member of Lloyd George’s war council, headed 
the British representatives. Every one is a win-the-war advo- 
cate and all are as keen to discern Junkerism in allied nations 
as they are bitter against it in Germany. There can no ac- 
cusation of Bolshevikism stand against them, nor would any- 
one make it except one badly tainted with militarism. 

+ * . 
Peace Fundamentals 


‘he council met purely in the interests of deliberation 
and democratic discussion of possible terms of peace. They 
stood squarely upon President Wilson’s proposals and adopted 
his famous four fundamentals as their irreducible minimum 
of principles. They may be summed up as follows: (1) Every 
settlement based upon justice of that case and in such manner 
as to insure permanent peace; (2) no bartering of peoples or 
” negotiations; 

)} Every territorial adjustment to be made in the interests of 
the people of that territory; (4) recognition of national aspira- 
tions in such manner as to insure future peace. 


provinces and an end to “balance of power 


[he platform adopted was an honest and statesmanlike 
effort to interpret these principles into the current situation. 
Its first plank is an unequivocal assertion of the demands 
President Wilson made in his first peace address, when he 
said there could be no future peace assured unless the peace 
treaty itself embodied some league of nations that provided 
for justiciable settlement of future difficulties in place of the 
arbitrament of the sword. No settlement will avail to insure 
peace so long as the methods of justice are denied. Ger- 
many has assented to the principle but does not wish to em- 
body it in any treaty; this means she will do in the future agin 
the past and veto every concrete effort to realize it while 
hypocritically assenting to it. This provision carries with it 
open diplomacy and an end forever of secret diplomacy. La- 
hor’s concrete proposal is for an international legislature as 
well as a court, the abandonment of imperialism, and the 
democratization of all governments. This is a big bill for the 
kaiser, but it is the least that will insure a world as safe for 
democracy. Any peace falling short of this arrangement gives 
room for future wars. Of course, President Taft’s program 
for an armed force to enforce the decisions of this international 
court is also embodied 

* * * 
Details of the Peace Treaty 


The fundamentals established and the primary insistance 
on a League of Nations made it remained to interpret the 


The Statesmanship of Labor 


principles to actual conditions. Labor proposes a program, of 
which the following is a brief summary: 

Belgium must be restored in every way; Poland must be 
given government according to her own free choice; the Baltic 
provinces must be restored under principle of free determina- 
tion of peoples; in the Balkans every nation shall be restored 
to independence and adjustments so made that, as fully as 
possible, each nation shall include its own nationals; Turkey 
shall be left with no subject peoples—they shall choose their 
own governments; Italy shail be given Italian peoples, but 
no other territory (secret treaties as revealed by Trotzky not- 
withstanding); Austfia shall not be shut out from the sea 
any more than Serbia; principle of consent of governed must 
be applied to peoples in Austrian federation without forcible 
interference on any other basis; Constantinople and the Bos- 
phorus must be neutralized; Palestine should be opened to 
all Jews who wish to go there, Jewish rights recognized every- 
where, and all mooted questions regarding small peoples in 
larger countries decided by the international court; Arabia 
nor any other protesting people can be restored to Turkish 
or any other rule; autonomy must be granted colonial peoples 
as rapidly as they are fitted for self-government, and the dis- 
position of conquered African territory shall be made without 
reference to imperialistic aims of any nation, but with full 
recognition of the rights of the peoples themselves; all colonial 
revenues must be devoted to the colonies themselves; Alsace- 
Lorraine should settle its own future relations (to this French 
labor agrees); freedom of seas must be guaranteed; there can 
be no economic war-after-the-war, no radical tariff discrimina- 
tions; during restoration international arrangements should 
be made that will equitably distribute world surpluses on basis 
of the need of peoples and adequate arrangements made to 
prevent gross working conditions; unemployment should be 
met by inauguration of public works to follow war industrics; 
restoration of devastated areas must be made by those re- 
sponsible for the destruction, and all personal claims decided 
by a Court of Claims. 

7 * * 
The Challenge to German Democracy 


This allied labor council has been able to do what the 
allied governments have not been able to do, i. e., agree upon 
a statement of peace terms. It is not a pacifist document; 
it is not a bid for negotiations on basis of present military 
status; it is a challenge to allied governments to formulate a 
democratic program and to the German democracy to do like- 
wise. It is an attempt to push President Wilson’s appeal to 
the German people to articulate pronouncement and an in- 
sistance that his discrimination between German people and 
German government be maintained. It is firm notice upon 
Tories and militarists at home that the labor world will insist 
upon essential democracy and Wilson’s program for peace 
against all secret treaties in existence, all balance of power 
plans for settlement, all colonial ambitions, and all war-after- 
the-war programs. 

The vital issue is—can the German democracy reply? If 
they can, will it be a democratic reply? Or, mayhap, is there 
a real German democracy? Here is assurance that the labor 
world demands nothing but justice, that wars cannot again 
be made by monarchs or secret diplomacy and that territorial 
ambitions are emasculated. If there is no German democracy 
we need to be undeluded and enabled to give up President 
Wilson's contention. If there is, it may save a million lives 
to be able to assure it of a democratic peace and enable it to 
help coerce German Junkerdom. Labor’s terms are impossi- 
ble to Junkerdom, because Junkerdom must resign to make 
them possible; their first condition is the elimination of Prus- 
sianism from the world. Is it possible for the German people 
to eliminate it and thus make it possible to talk peace? 


Atva W. TAayYLor. 
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The War 


A Weekly Analysis 


ROUGHT to a temporary halt, the big drive of the 
B enemy has been resumed on the Picardy front. At the 

hour of writing it is being met by greatly strengthened 
resistance on the part of the allies. Its main objective is still 
the breaking of the allied line, and the destruction of the 
British army. Its secondary objective is Amiens or the 
Amiens-Paris railroad. 

The fact that the allies have not launched a counter 
offensive is, probably, the subject for more debate, and pos- 
sibly for more anxiety than any other feature of the week’s 
events. Debate, though natural, is futile. Anxiety is needless. 

The reserves for a counter attack exist. If they have not 
been employed when this appears in print you may rest 
assured there is good reason for delaying the inevitable blow. 

One reason may be uncertainty as to the situation on the 
Italian front. For some weeks there have been indications 
that the Austrians were planning a new offensive in Italy. If 
the assault threatens the security of the Piave line it may be 
necessary to send British and French reserves to the aid of 
their Latin ally. Should the reserves be involved in the strug- 
gle in France their withdrawal would be attended by great 
difficulty, perhaps by peril. So it may be the decision of 
General Foch and the supreme war council to postpone aggres- 
sive action on the West front until there is assurance that the 
army of maneuver can be used without prejudicing interests 
elsewhere. 

We may, I think, feel fairly certain that when the allied 
counter is delivered it will not be an effort to drive the enemy 
back over the devastated region he has crossed in his advance, 
but it will be, more probably, a sharp, hard blow on some 
other part of his line, where there is much less concentration 
»f troops and artillery. 

There are places where such a blow could be struck with 
serious effect upon his whole line. The Flanders front is one 
»f these, and the front immediately east of Rheims another. 

We know now that the enemy has made the British army 
the particular target of his assaults in this offensive. The point 
of junction of the British and French armies has been sought 
persistently as the easiest point to break, but 70 per cent of 
the enemy's troops have been opposite the British line, and it 
is clear that had he been able to make the break, he would 
have attempted to roll up the British flank and smash Haig’s 
armies in a number of routed fragments. 

With Britain out of the way, France, even with such help 
as America could give, would have found herself insufficient 
to avert decisive defeat. 

This has been the enemy’s aim, and he. has been nearer to 
realizing it than was at all comfortable. But he has failed, and 
the worst danger, I think, is now over. — 

Meantime Count Czernin has entered the arena again in 
another of his famous speeches apostrophizing peace, but de- 
claring for war. Czernin, acting as always at the instigation 
of Berlin, has endeavored to create the idea that America is 
compelled to fight merely because France stubbornly refuses 
to consider peace unless Alsace Lorraine is restored to her. 
No intelligent American will be misled by this nonsense. Even 
if France conceded Alsace-Lorraine to Germany it could make 
no difference to America. 

We are fighting Germany now because of what 
many is. 

The world is not safe as long as Germany remains the 
political and military expression of Prussian diabolism. 

British successes in Palestine and on the Euphrates have 
given a hopeful turn to the war in the East. The Russians of 
Trans-Caucasia—Georgians—and the Armenians have joined 
strength to drive back the Turk who was seeking to occupy this 
rich region of the world. They have met considerable success. 


Ger- 
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If we could only get the Russians of the Don and the Caucasus 
united in a drive against the Turks, while the British in Pales- 
tine and on the Euphrates push forward to Aleppo and Adana, 
we might yet enter Constantinople by its back door, and 
threaten the achievements of Prussia in the Balkans. 


S. J. DuNcAN-CLARK. 





The Sunday School 


“Glorified” 


HIS is the story of a mountain-peak experience. Jesus, 
Te company with his favorite disciples, ascends the moun- 

tain and there he is transfigured before them; Elijah, the 
great prophet, and Moses, the great law-giver, are with him 
and the disciples marvel as our Mas- 
ter’s countenance is changed into daz- 
zling whiteness while he prays. Jesus 
needed this hour. In the plain waited 
the sick; down below were the cease- 
less problems; still farther on awaited 
the cruel needed this high 
hour. 


cross; he 


Did you ever have an hour when 





you seemed to fellowship with the 
great souls of the universe? Were 
there ever brief and lofty moments 


when, rising above your ordinary self, 
you felt the companionship of Socrates, 
Shakespeare, Alfred the Great, Cromwell and Lincoln? Was 
there ever one hour when Christ himself drew singularly near, 
giving a new sweetness and power to all the after days? 

I remember one such day. I had just finished college and 
had gone to be the minister of a little church in New York 
state. A party of us had gone down the Niagara fishing. I 
wandered off by myself and at last found myself alone on a hill 
on a smali island. Down below rushed the mighty river on 
its way to the falls, overhead was a blue sky with the kind of 
clouds Shelley has likened to a flock of sheep, round about 
was the brilliant autumn foliage, over all flowed the golden 
October sun, within struggled all the problems of a young 
minister's life. 


Rev. John R. Ewers 


Never was knight more eager to do some noble deed; 
never was sacrifice so lightly esteemed. Business was put 
aside, I had been ordained to the ministry. I sat under the 
tree as Buddha may have waited under his tree for the great 
illumination. Can I ever forget that hour? The purity, the 
intensity, the emotional power, the sense of nearness to God, 
the idea of companionship with the Master—it haunts me after 
nineteen years. It was a glorious day—a day of transfigura- 
tion, if I may speak very reverently and naturally. 

I am glad Jesus had that hour on the mountain before his 
deep suffering; glad also that he was strong enough to share 
the experience with his favored disciples. The miracle of it 
does not disturb me. I have seen radiant faces; I have seen 
the soul shine through; I have witnessed spiritual exaltation. 
How good it is in a sordid world! 

Some one at our Centennial used this figure—for grandeur 
it is hard to excel: “His life is like a cathedral filled with 
light.” A cathedral filled with light! What a figure! A cathe- 
dral is grand and imposing during the day—the very darkness 
of Cologne and Notre Dame impressed me with the little 
candles far away—but a radiant cathedral—a great building 
dedicated to God and then flooded with holy light! There are 
radiant lives—radiant men, radiant women, radiant young men 
and maidens—sending out light—transfigured lives. When the 

This article is based on the International Uniform lesson 
for April 21, “Jesus Transfigured.” Scripture, Mark 9:2-10 
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fire of real religion burns—burns (note I say BuRNS) in the 
heart, the light blazes out through the eyes; there is a warm 
glow of controlled enthusiasm; there is a brilliant mind. In 
the Congressional Library at Washington religion is repre- 
sented in the mural designs as a fire upon a rude stone, with 
a reverent kneeling figure before it. Religion is fire. Fire will 
blaze into influence. Fire will burn us clean. Fire will give us 
power. Fire will give us the companionship of the winter's 
hearth. “I came to cast fire on the earth!” He came to cast 
it into our hearts. That fire will transfigure us, transform us, 
change us. No longer the cold, legal professor of religion— 
but the fire-brand of God! No longer the apathetic, indifferent, 
worldly Christian, but the ardent, sincere imitator of the Mas- 
ter. “There are few saints—because so few aim at sainthood.” 
There are so few radiant lives—because so few meet the con- 
ditions. Climb your mountain—return with power—with fire. 


Joun R. Ewenrs. 





Books 


Guprip THE Fair. By Maurice Hewlett. The reading public 
of America is familiar with the work of this engaging writer. Per- 
haps no novelist of the present generation can take old traditions 
and sagas and make them more fascinating than Mr. Hewlett. In 
the present volume he returns to the far north, with which he has 
dealt in at least one of his former stories. The scene of Gudrid 
is laid in Iceland and Greenland. The character of the heroine is 
most attractive. Around her there is woven the story of the early 
discovery of America. The hardships of life in the far north are 
given vivid recital. The heroism of those first explorers of the 
American coast is not to be missed. But the reader ought not to 
undertake the reading of this story except on a warm day or by a 
roaring winter fire. The atmosphere is heavy with the all-conquer- 
ing cold. Love and fate and the struggle of Christianity with the 
old idolatry have their due part. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35.) 


Back To THE Repusiic. By Harry F. Atwood. The author of 
this book is a Chicago attorney who has given much study to the 
growth of American institutions, and believes that in the constitu- 
tion as conceived by the first fathers of the nation there is found 
an ideal instrument which is in danger of mutilation by later 
changes. His thesis is that the two extremes which are to be 
avoided are autocracy and democracy, while the republic, which he 
distinguishes sharply from a democracy, is the golden mean, and 
the only desirable goal of a free state. Whether he has made good 
his contention regarding the definition of the republic must be left 
to the readers of the book. But the plea is urgent, and the dangers 
of innovation are discussed with awareness. (Laird & Lee, $1.) 


RELIGIon AND ComMON Sense. By Donald Hankey. One of 
the most valuable by-products of the war is the writing of the 
deceased soldier-theologue, Donald Hankey. His “Student in 
Arms” has carried its messages to hundreds of thousands. This 
little book, “Religion and Common Sense,” contains “a simple, 
straightforward defence of the truths of the Christian Revelation” 
for the average man. (E. P. Dutton Company, New York, 60c.) 


ConFrEssions oF A BrowninG Lover. By John Walker Powell. 
Dr. Powell holds that Browning was an artist rather than a philos- 
opher, interested in truthfully portraying the heart-life of individ- 
uals whom he knew rather than in setting forth a complete philos- 
ophy of the world and of life. He finds in Browning a relief from 
the materialism of the extreme modernists. (Abingdon Press, 
New York, $1.) 


Tue Mevopy or EartuH. An anthology of garden and nature 
poems from present-day poets. Selected by Mrs. Waldo Richards. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, publishers, deserve the gratitude of 
all lovers of poetry because of the collection of verse which they 
are continually giving to the world. Not long ago Mrs. Richards 
prepared a volume with the title “High Tide,” in which were gath- 
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ered the best.of the poems of joy and inspiration by present-day 
poets. The present work is a collection of over 250 recent poems 
of nature. Some of the writers represented are: Sara Teasdale, 
Masefield, Vachel Lindsay, W. B. Yeats, Josephine P. Peabody, 
Robert Frost, Tagore, Riley and Florence Earle Coates. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston, $1.50.) 


Towarp THE GutF. By Edgar Lee Masters. Mr. Masters is a 
lawyer, which fact accounts in some measure for his merciless 
analysis of human motive and his realistic presentation of facts, 
no matter how ugly, of this every-day world of ours. This volume 
is published as more or less a sequel to the popular and gruesome 
Spoon River Anthology. Much more attractive than Mr. Masters’ 
human studies is such a poem as the bugle call to the “Republic.” 
(Macmillan, New York, $1.50.) 


Tue House or Wuisrers. By William Johnston. A first rate 
mystery story of New York apartment life by the author of the 
entertaining story, “Limpy.” There is sufficient excitement here to 
serve as a relief from the growingly amazing excitement of the first 
page of the morning newspaper. (Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston, $1.40.) 





You cannot become humble by reminding people constantly, 
like Uriah Heap, of your humility; similarly you cannot become 
simple by doing elaborately, and making a parade of doing, the 
things that the simple man would do without thinking about them. 
—A. C. Benson. 

* * & 


Religion cannot live to the imagination when it has died to 
the reason, or command the conscience when it has forsaken the 
intellect. —Fairbairn. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A College Man’s Feeling for The 
Christian Century 
Eprror THe Cristian CENTURY: 


Because of the necessity of economy, enforced by the 
war, | have cut off my subscription list every magazine and 
paper that I have formerly taken. I felt that I could have 
access to them for all my purposes in the two libraries here. 
But the “Century” alone remains. I have felt it necessary to 
have it on my own table and in my files. 

There are numerous reasons for the growth of the “Cen- 
rurY” in the last year, and why it has become almost indispens- 
able to so many college men. They can hardly be classified 
firstly, secondly, and so forth; for they all combine together 
in a consistent whole. There is clean-cut, vigorous, fearless 
thinking done in the “Century;” and there is a fine tolerance 
that speaks in everything that comes out of its office. Your 
leading editorials have been the one strong attraction for me 
during the last year. The work of the department editors has 
been of high order. Prof. Taylor’s interpretations of world 
events, especially the war with its relations, has been a con- 
stantly anticipated message. The interpretations of the Sun- 
day school lesson have impressed me as being real messages, 
rather than the old-time method of marshalling mere facts 
and theories of facts. The department of news, next to the 
editorial department, is the strongest feature of the paper The 
only claim to real worth that other journals have ever been 
able to claim with honesty has been their arrangement of the 
news of our brotherhood. But the “Century” has proved its 
superiority and value here as elsewhere. Together with the 
excellence of the content of each department there goes fine 
mechanical arrangement. It is by long odds the most attrac- 
tive, the most inviting of any religious journal of its kind that 
comes to our library, of any church affiliation. 

These have been my constant impressions during the last 
year. I feel that you have a right to know them, if they are 
worth anything to you. Along with the articles that you will 
write on the war and religion during the year, are you going 
to keep the promise you one time gave to write a series on 
the Disciples and Christian Union? I anticipate them 

I read with great enjoyment and spiritual help your book 
on “The Meaning of Baptism,” during the Christmas vacation. 
How anyone can misunderstand you and misrepresent you 
in your position I do not know; neither can I see why there 
should be objection to it. It is the one stimulating, hope-beget- 
ting document on that subject in our literature. Why could 
you not include your series on “Why I am a Disciple” in a 
volume of the same kind? 

This is all to say that I wish the “Century” and all its 
staff an increasingly happy and vigorous year, and to them 
| pledge my support and all the support I can induce from 
others, which is the “Century” spirit, isn’t it? I can feel an 
honest missionary zeal in urging subscriptions to THe Currs- 


TIAN ° 
CENTURY Joseru Myers, Jr. 


Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. 


A Time for Action 


iortor THe Crristran CENTURY: 


May I add my word of appreciation for the splendid 
articles in recent issues of the “Century” on “Progressive 
Forces.” I believe now is the time to strike and strike hard. 
Surely the true leaders of our body have held their peace long 
enough. I verily believe you are led of God. The forces you 
are laboring against have caused our smaller churches in the 
West to be held in disrespect and contempt. The Disciple 
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minister who federated these churches I am with was thrown 
out of fellowship almost entirely. He was a capable man. | 
have been denounced in district convention because we have 
communion but once a month. I realize these are only little 
things; but I have almost been driven from the ministry be- 
cause men whom I knew were liberal and wise, holding influ- 
ential positions, have kept quiet while our churches were 
being steeped in intolerance. Surely many in Illinois and 
elsewhere will heed your call. May God bless you with cour- 


age and power. L. A. Crown. 


Genessee, Idaho. 


Some Postscripts 


God bless Tue Century for its reasonable, helpful and 
progressive messages. Here far away from the old centers, 
we doubly appreciate its helpfulness. M. B. Woon. 


Bayamon, Porto Rico. 


Enclosed please find the renewal for my subscription to THE 
Curistran Century. It has assumed the place of the best read- 
ing material that I am now taking, in the way of a religious 
journal. Every time I read I feel encouraged to keep up 
the effort I am making in my own humble way to maintain 
a nobler spiritual efficiency in the pulpit work of our Disciple 
churches. I mean to do my “bit” in the matter of becoming a 
co-operator in the good work that I am sure Tue Century is 


doing. A. H. Cooke. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


That was a very graceful and beautiful tribute paid to Broth- 
er Garrison in Dr. Willett’s letter. It was highly appreciated by 
We are enjoying THe Century. 


many. Geo. Wa. Brown. 


Lexington, Ky. 





I want to thank the editor for last week's issue and espe- 
cially for the first editorial. And I want to thank him most 
especially for the reference to President Crossfield and Tran- 
sylvania College. I have wondered for months why the other 
colleges did not come to Transylvania’s rescue. They cer- 
tainly do not wish to secure “trade” at the expense of a 
“war stricken” sister institution. J. B. Hunter. 


San Antonio, Texas. 


Editor Tue Curistian CEeNnTuRY: 

I have long been an admirer of the Century, and I like 
especially its attitude toward the war in recent months. Mr 
Duncan-Clark’s war reviews are fine. This is no time for a 
mistaken pacifism. I can see but one way to peace and justice 
—to beat the “Potsdam gang” until they and the whole world 
know that they are beaten. They cannot be trusted in nego- 
tiations, and anything short of absolute defeat will leave them 
a menace to the world. 


Washington, D. C. 


James M. Pickens. 





“Ring around your preacher with a 
group of three or five men on fire with 


missionary enthusiasm, and they will : 
burn outward to the congregation, I 
and inward to the preacher, and soon i 


all will be on fire.” 














The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Punctures Story of 
Christian Science Philanthropy 


tian Science special train was the first to reach Halifax, 

N. S., at the time of the disaster and that they carried on 
board some Red Cross. workers. The first question mark to 
be written across that story was the fact 
that the account of the Halifax relief as 
written in the Survey, the authoritative 
social service magazine of the country, 
contained no acknowledgment of Chris- 
tian Science aid. Nolan R. Best, editor 
or the Continent, has been at pains to 
;» make a most detailed investigation of the 
, Claims in behalf of the mother church in 
Boston and finds that the first train to 
Halifax was put out by the Massa- 
chusetts Public Safety Committee. <A 
few hours later a Red Cross train left 
with provision for five hundred beds. 
The official agents of public relief know nothing of a special 
train of Christian Scientists from Boston and the officials of 
the Maine Central railway know nothing of such a train. Mr. 
Best reaches the very entertaining conclusion that, since there 
is no such thing as material reality anyway, an imaginary 
$1,100 was spent on an imaginary train by which the neces- 
sities in Halifax were relieved. Mr. Best does find that a com- 
pany of Christian Scientists went to Halifax, hiring a special 
train on the last lap of the journey. When they reached Hali- 
fax it was Monday, and the Red Cross was already telegraph- 
ing the country that no more relief was needed except for the 
rebuilding of homes. 


[ is still believed all over the United States that a Chris- 





Rev. O. F. Jordan 


C. E. Jefferson Two Decades 
at Broadway Tabernacle, New York 


Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson has completed twenty years 
as pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. He preached 
his first sermon there March 6, 1898. He is one of the most 
distinguished preachers and pastors in America. Dr. Jeffer- 
son turned from the law as a profession to the ministry un- 
der the influence of Phillips Brooks. In his pastorate $1,061,000 
has been given for church and benevolent purposes, and the 
membership has grown from about 500 persons to 1,389. Re- 
viewing his specific aims, he emphasized his defence of the 
higher criticism of the Bible, the obligation of the church to 
down the liquor traffic, to reform the frightful social inequali- 
ties brought about by capitalistic injustices, to root out social 
prejudices, and to deal with militarism as a hellish foe. Dr. 
Jefferson was among the last of American clergymen to go in 
for the war, and still would call himself a pacifist. “When I 
die,” he told his congregation, “and you should wish to place 
a tablet in the church for me, [I want you to put on it ‘Peace- 
maker,’ or, if you prefer, ‘Pacifist.’ I realize that a nation in 
order to be true to humanity and to itself must resort to force 
igainst unscrupulous injustice. It is because I am a pacifist 
that | loathe the philosophy and practice of Prussianism.” 


Catholic Movement in England 


The Rome-ward movement in the Establishment in Eng- 
land is now well organized and the clergy have an association 
called the Federation of Catholic Priests. The men who join 
are pledged (1) to maintain the doctrines of the Perpetual 
Virginity of the Mother of God and of the Bodily Resurrection 
of our Lord, (2) to promote the practice of the open and pub- 
lic Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament, (3) to uphold and 
teach publicly the Practice of the Invocation of Saints, (4) to 
teach and practice the regular use of the Sacrament of Penance, 


and the observance of the rule of Fasting Communion, (5) to 
contend for Catholic order and discipline in the Church, and to 
combat all breaches of the same. 


Less Money for Church Buildings 


The war is affecting every phase of church life and in no 
particular is it more felt than in the building enterprises of the 
church. Last year there was used in new building enterprises 
in the United States twenty-five million dollars, which seems 
a very respectable sum, but this is small by the side of the 
figures of 1916, when over fifty million dollars was spent on 
church edifices. 


Methodists Get Bulk of Billy Sunday Converts 


The checking up of the results of the Billy Sunday cam- 
paign in Washington, D. C., shows that 2,483 of the “trail- 
hitters” were people from outside the city. When the distri- 
bution of the cards was made, it was found that 3,683 went to 
the Methodists and the Presbyterians received 1,127. Though 
Billy Sunday is a Presbyterian, it would not seem that his 
denomination fares any better by reason of that fact. 


Presbyterians Confer on Union 


There was recently held in Atlantic City a conference 
between northern and southern Presbyterians on the subject 
of union. Of all the sectional divisions in religion, it is to be 
doubted whether any have produced a wider chasm than that 
in the Presbyterian family, for Presbyterians are people of 
very intense convictions. The conference at Atlantic City did 
not result on any plan for union that could be agreed upon, 
but the meeting was a pleasant one and arrangements were 
made to hold later sessions. The southern church wants a Pan- 
Presbyterian federation instead of union. 


Hold Religious Services for Students 


The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal church 
has sent specially trained workers this spring to fifty-seven 
Methodist educational institutions where meetings were held 
to lead students into the Christian life and to commit them to 
consecrate themselves to some form of distinctively Christian 
work. In four institutions the entire student body declared 
themselves for the Christian life. The institutions visited are 
of all grades, from the university to the secondary school in 
the south. 


War Sermons Abound 


The sermon themes announced by various great preachers 
continue to organize themselves around the problems of the 
great world war. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman preached recently 
on “Our Duty in the Present Crisis” and “The Influence of 
Free Faith on Democratic Institutions.” Dr. J. P. Huget spoke 
on “What Would Lincoln Say to This Generation?” An 
examination of the sermon subjects shows a fresh note of 
rebuke to slothful Christians and a call to more earnest living 
for the sake of Christ and the community. 


Carry Gospel to Shop Men 


The work of carrying the gospel to shop men is being 
carried on in this country with great success by the Y. M. C. A. 
Many of the men in the factories do not attend church, for a 
variety of reasons. Since they will not seek the gospel, the 
gospel seeks them in the work of the noon-day speakers of 
the Association. During a recent year 1,772,660 workmen in 
shops and factories were reached in this way. There are strik- 
ing testimonials from the homes of the men affected showing 
the success of the work done. 


Orvis F. Jorpsn. 
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News of the Churches 


Illinois Disciples Exceeding 
Apportionment in Big Drive 


Secretary H. H. Peters, of Illinois Dis- 
cipledom, sends the following encourag- 
ing figures indicating some first-fruits of 
the April drive of the Men and Millions 
movement in Illinois. He writes, as the 
campaign is barely getting started: “Eu- 
reka raised $6,300 in the canvassing com- 
mittee before the canvass began; El 
Paso, $1,500; DuQuoin, $2,300; Fisher, 
$1,000; Sheldon, $500; Concord, a coun- 
try church near Mackinaw, $800. War- 
ren county, with an apportionment of 
$3,000, has raised that amount and will 
go to $4,000. Belflower has raised $500 
and will make it $800. Cameron called 


for $500 and got $1,100. University 
Place church, Champaign, has gone be- 
nd $5,000. Gerlaw was asked for $500 


and raised $1,300. Fulton county has 
he campaign on in every church and 


will go beyond the apportionment. 
\dams county is in line, as is Hancock. 
McLean county will raise her $12,000. 


Normal has $700 and will likely reach 
$1,000. Peoria, with two churches, Cen- 
and Howett Street, will raise sev- 
eral hundred dollars beyond apportion- 
ment. St. Joseph will raise $1,000. Ford 
mty is in line for apportionment. 
Cook county will go beyond apportion- 
nt of $10,000. Carlock had an ap- 
portionment of $500 and raised $700.” 


P. C. Macfarlane to Report 
War for Saturday Evening Post 


Peter Clark Macfarlane, former Dis- 
ple minister, and now a successful au- 
r and journalist, has gone to France 
report the battles of the war for the 
‘urday Evening Post. His articles will 
gin ta appear in July. He will remain 
road for six months. 


The Pension Plan a 
Success 


Che Board of Ministerial Relief of In- 
inapolis, Ind., reports that more than 
three hundred ministers required to 
1ugurate the new pension system have 
lied for membership. Notice to this 
fect has been mailed to each of them. 
soon as the first payments are re- 
ed and the final applications ac- 
pted the three hundred certificates of 
embership will be sent out at the same 
e. The churches are also responding 
a fine way to the request that they 
pay into the pension and relief funds at 
‘ast six per cent on what they pay for 
eaching, 


Great Victory at Seattle, 
Wash., First Church 


For some years the congregation of 
tirst church, Seattle, has been looking 
rward to a new building. The present 
lifice was dedicated by J. H. Garrison 
xteen years ago. This is now entirely 
outgrown. The congregation voted two 
veeks ago to purchase one of the finest 
its in the city, reports pastor R. 
lhrapp. The lot is in a down town loca- 
tion. The congregation has already 
raised in cash the purchase price of the 
lot, $15,600. The giving on the part of 
the members was very liberal. The 
church set its figure for a cash offering 
f $300 or more toward the April Emer- 
gency Fund. The Bible school is giv- 
ng $100 with which to purchase a 
Government certificate; this certificate 
vith $100 more will be given to the Red 


Cross by the school during the next 
drive in May. The church's service flag 
contains forty stars. Mr. Thrapp makes 
the interesting note that the first woman 
of the membership to be called into the 
service is Miss Hazel Mclllvaine, a 
trained nurse, who is now in the can- 
tonment in New York, and expects soon 
to sail for France. Mr. Thrapp was one 
of the speakers in the noonday services 
in a down town theater in the observance 
of Passion Week. 


“The Deeper Life” to be 
Developed in Buffalo Church 


Six Buffalo churches trace their origin 
to Richmond Avenue church. This great 
congregation supports five living links; 
has a student loan fund, with a minis- 
terial student under its care at Eureka 
this year; has an educational fund for 
preparing native workers; and has a pub- 
licity fund for diffusing educational lit- 
erature. On Easter Sunday the new 
pastor, Ernest H. Wray, began with his 
congregation “a campaign for spiritual 
development and for the winning of 
souls.” The theme for the entire series 
of meetings will be “The Deeper Life.” 
The Gospel of John is used as a text. 


Churches Do Well in 
Easter Offerings 


Secretary J. Mohorter, of the Na- 
tional Benevolent Association, writes 
that the reports of the offerings of the 
churches on Easter are very encourag- 
ing. There seems to be a disposition on 
the part of the Bible schools to exceed 
their apportionment. The following are 


a few “sample” offerings: Bellaire, O., 
$216; Wellington, Kan., $250; Joplin, 
Mo. (So. Joplin church), $254; Union 


Avenue, St. Louis, $1,350; Hamilton 
Avenue, St. Louis, $225; Mexico, Mo., 
$225: Litchfield, Ill, $100; Huntsville, 
Mo., $135 (and five cases of eggs!). Mr. 
Mohorter states that through the kind- 
ness of a number of friends in the north- 
west, it has been possible to reduce the 
mortgage on the Home at Walla Walla, 
Wash., by $3,500, this bringing the mort- 
gage down to $4,500. 


Nebraska School Makes 

Gift to Tibet Mission 
Cotner 

students have 


University (Bethany, Neb.) 
pledged $800 to provide 
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drugs and other necessaries for Dr. 
Shelton’s work in Tibet. The hospital 
is finished, but it is not yet furnished, 
nor has Doctor Shelton the drugs that 
he needs in carrying on his work. 


Missouri Church Loses Pastor 
and Superintendent to War Work 


M. C. Hutchinson, of the Fulton, Mo., 
church, with his Bible school superin- 
tendent, George W. Berry, left New 
York last week for France. They went 
in a party of five, with E. B. Rauck, head 
of the Southern department of the Y. 
M. C. A., as its head, the purpose of the 
trip being to establish army “Y” work 
among officers. Before sailing, they 
spent two weeks in New York and at 
Princeton University. 


Union Meetings 
at Cynthiana, Ky. 


Joseph D. Armistead, of the Cynth- 
iana, Ky., church, reports that his church 
is cooperating in a union meeting which 
began on last Sunday. The services are 
being conducted in the Methodist 
church, and the preaching is being done 
by the pastors of the three churches 
participating—the Methodist, Presby- 
terian and Disciple. These leaders alter- 
nate in delivering the gospel messages 
to the combined congregations. It has 
been arranged that the minister deliver- 
ing the sermon take the confession, 
which is as follows, according to agree- 
ment: “Do you repent of your sins and 
accept Jesus Christ as your Savior?” 
Churches Are Strong for Men 
and Millions Emergency 


Two telegrams have just come in 
which tell of some of the first fruits of 
the Men and Millions Emergency cam- 
paign. One is from Ernest C. Mobley, 
pastor at Amarillo, Tex. It reads: 
“Three boards voted to raise $3,000 on 
emergency drive. The Panhandle is or- 
ganized for campaign.” The other is 
from Joseph A. Serena, of William 
Woods College, Fulton, Mo., and brings 
this good news: “Fulton church went 
$300 over its $2,500 Men and Millions 
Emergency apportionment, and will go 
much higher. William Woods College 
girls gave $700 of this amount. Calla- 
way county will exceed its quota.” 


Great Church in Missouri a 
Memorial to Dr. W. S. Woods 


The Woods Memorial 
church at Excelsior Springs, Mo., 


Christian 
is to 








designated may be. 


Joseph C. Todd, Dean 








EMERGENCY DRIVE ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE Men and Millions Movement has assigned no definite 
amount of their funds to the Indiana School of Religion. All 
who believe the school should share in the distribution of this 
fund should write on their checks and pledges to the Men and Millions 
Movement, “Designated to the Indiana School of Religion.” 
ourselves not to receive more than $50,000, however large the amount 


INDIANA SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Founded 1910 


We pledge 


Bloomington, Indiana 
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be a community center. Equipped with 
a gymnasium, it is to be made attractive, 
especially to the young people of Excel- 
sion Springs. The church is a memorial 
to the late Dr. William S. Woods, the 
gift of Mrs. Woods, who died recently. 
Plans for the building are being pre- 
pared by Mrs. J. W. Rubey of Kansas 
City, daughter of Doctor and Mrs. 
Woods. It is planned to proceed with 
the erection of the church building im- 
mediately. The building which has been 
designed in English Gothic, is to cost 
$45,000. The main auditorium will have 
a seating capacity of about one thou- 
sand. The plans call for a well equipped 
Sunday school department. The pastor 
is the Rev. John P. Jesse. 


Chicago Churches Hopeful 
of Winning Emergency Drive 

Chicago Disciples are planning to do 
their full part in the Emergency Drive. 
At a meeting of fifty persons represent- 
ing most of the congregations of the 
city on Monday evening of last week the 
various interests involved in the “drive” 
were interpreted by local speakers, sup- 
plemented by an address by President 
H. O. Pritchard of Eureka College. The 
“drive” is now going forward by means 
of the every member canvass, heading up 
in local church dinners at which minia- 
ture “set up” programs, like those to 
which the Men and Millions Movement 
has accustomed us will be given. April 
21 has been fixed as the date for closing 
the “drive.” At that time an “Assembly” 
of all Chicago Disciples will be held in a 
down town auditorium, reports will be 
made and the new Chicago secretary, 
Perry J. Rice, will make his inaugural 
address. The apportionment to Chicago 
churches is $10,000 and there are those 
who have faith that it will be raised. 

* * * 

—The North Shore church, Chicago, 
received thirteen accessions on Easter 
Sunday and three on last Sunday. 


—W. D. Bartle, minister at Salem, 
Ind., reports the dedication of a beauti- 
ful service flag there with 35 stars. Ad- 
dresses were made by the superintend- 
ent of the town schools and by the 
county superintendent of schools. 


—E,. T. McFarland, of Central church, 
Texarkana, Ark., has received a call to 
the superintendency of city missions for 
the Disciples of Dallas, Tex., but has 
not yet reached a decision as to accept- 
ing the call. 


1. H. McKee is the new leader at 
Elliott, Ta. 


-H. H. Harmon, of Lincoln, Neb., 
now in France, writes of the morale of 
the American soldiers in the following 
enthusiastic terms: “The morale of our 
men is simply great. Both in the 
trenches and back of the lines the spirit 
was the finest I have seen in France. 
Never has my pride in man given me so 
great a thrill as those fellows gave me.” 
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—S. R. Hawkins, for some time evan- 
gelist of the northwest district of In- 
diana, has accepted leadership of the 
sixth district, Kentucky, to begin work 
May 1. This district is the largest in 
Kentucky, comprising twenty-seven 
counties. Mr. Hawkins was at one time 
state secretary of the Oklahoma 
churches. 


-~R. C. Cave, formerly a Disciple min- 
ister, and now a member of Union Ave- 


nue church, St. Louis, Mo., gave one of 
the pre-Easter addresses at that church, 
services having been held every evening 
of the week preceding Easter, with a 
different speaker each evening. 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 
Tarr Ry oe 


—W. F. Turner, of Spokane, a. 
tendent of missions in the northwest, 
participating in the April drive ~ Se 
in the territory over which he has 
charge. 














—The Montana convention will be 
held this year at Missoula, June being 
the convention month. 


—M. H. Garrard, recently resigned 
from the pastorate at Battle Creek, 
Mich., preached at Great Falls, Mont., 
on March 24, with view to considering 
a call to the work there. 


—The death is reported of the mother 
of Professor E. E. Snoddy, of Transyl- 
vania College. Professor Snoddy was 
called to Miller, S. D., by her critical 
illness. 


—Eighteen accessions to the church 
membership was one of the pleasant fea- 
tures at Central church, San Diego, 
Calif., on Easter Sunday. There was an 
offering of about $200. 


—On a recent Sunday at Fort ‘Mer 
gan, Colo., school, about $25 was raised 
to purchase New Testaments for the use 
of the boys in war service. 


—Alfred Johnson, of the church at 
Ocean View, Del., has accepted a call to 
the work at Tarentum, Pa. Mr. John- 
son formerly preached at West London 
Tabernacle, England. 


—The big young men’s Bible class at 
Third church, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
given 104 members to war service, but 
by continually recruiting new members, 
the class attendance has been kept at 
about the same figure as formerly. 


—Finis Idleman, of Central church, 
New York City, who recently underwent 
a serious operation, is reported out of 
the hospital and making good recovery. 


—Two sums have recently been re- 
ceived by the Foreign Society on the 
annuity plan, one from Karnes City, 
Texas, for $400, and one from Berkeley, 
California, for $1,000. 


—At the service held at First church, 
Benton Harbor, Mich., when the service 
flag containing thirty-seven stars was 
dedicated, members of the Benton Har- 
bor company of national guard reserves 
and of the St. Joseph company of state 
troops were in attendance. Many of the 
soldiers going out are from the Bible 
class of T. W. Bellingham, minister of 
the church. 


—Charles W. Ross, recently of West 
Side church, Springfield, Ill, will be the 
new pastor at Central church, Kansas 
City, Kan., from which pulpit C. C. Sin- 
clair resigned to accept the pastorate of 
Swope Park church, on the Missouri 
side. Mr. Sinclair began his new work 
last Sunday. Mr. Ross will not take up 
the Kansas City work until about June 1 


—Fifteen persons were added to the 
membership at Jackson Boulevard 
church, Chicago, on Easter day, twenty 
on the Sunday previous. Four Chinese 


young men were recently b:ftized by the 
pastor, Austin Hunter, this making a 
total of fifty Chinese baptized by him 
since his coming to the Chicago work. 
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—W. F. Rothenburger, recently called 
from Franklin Circle church, Cleveland, 
O., to First church, Springfield, Ill, 
preached his first sermon at Springfield 
on Easter Sunday. His topics were 
“Both Sides of the Tomb” and “The 
Deeper Self.” The Springfield Register 
states that Mr. Rothenburger received 
an unanimous call from First church, 
there being not one vote against him. 
The Bible class has been increasing its 
membership in preparation for his com- 
ing to its leadership. 


—R. A. Doan is now General Secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. work at Ft. 
Thomas, Cincinnati. He gives five days 
a week to the Y. M. C. A. work and two 
days a week to the work in the Foreign 
office. 


—F. M. Rains has been holding some 
meetings in the southland. He assisted 
O. F. Spiegel in Montgomery, Ala., and 
Allen Wilson in Valdosta, Ga. Secre- 
tary Rains writes that he is improving 
rapidly, and hopes soon to be as well as 
ever. 

—Fred M. Gordon, pastor of Flatbush 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been en- 
gaged in war work since early in the year. 
He secured a leave of absence from his 
duties over Easter and went home to 
conduct his own services on that day. 
The Friday night preparatory service 
was attended by the largest “Good Fri- 
day” audience in the history of the 
church, and at all the services on Easter 
Sunday the church auditorium was 
crowded to the doors. There were eight 
confessions during the day and the Easter 


THE COLLEGE WINS 


“We are now engaged in a world war 
which has developed into a life and 
death struggle, one may fairly say, 
between the German University and 
the American College.""—Robert L.Kelly. 

Supoest our Colleges liberally and we win. 

Neglect them and we lose. 


Board of Education of Disciples of Christ 
Irvington Station, :: Indianapolis, Ind, 
Carl Van Winkle, Thomas C. Howe, 


Office Secretary. Treasurer. 











MOTHERS’ DAY AND CHILDREN'S DAY 


If you are thinking of observing Mothers’ Day or 
Children’s Day, or both, let us send you a new ser- 
viceforeach, oreither. We willbe pleased to have 
you see what we have. The samples will be mail gratis 
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offering was the largest the church has 
ever made. During the absence of the 
pastor, the Flatbush pulpit is being sup- 
plied by post-graduate students of 
Columbia University. 


—Earl V. Eastwood, of the Bonner 
Springs, Kan., church, writes that there 
were thirteen accessions to the member- 
ship there on Easter morning, and four 
others during the previous week. The 
offering for benevolence was $51, al- 
though the apportionment was but $25. 


—H. V. White, formerly minister in 
California, and now in Harvard Divinity 
School, writes that during the summer 
he will be located in the charming little 
village of Hillsboro, N. H., in the heart 
of the New Hampshire hills. 


—During the month Meade E. Dutt 
has been hotien in the work at Tulsa, 
Okla., there have been sixteen additions 
to the membership. He reports that the 
foundations will soon be laid for the 
magnificent new church home planned 
for the work there. Mr. Dutt states that 
Tulsa, which is the center of the Okla- 
homa oil field, is “a small edition of Chi- 
cago for hustle.” 


—Mr. and Mrs. Roderick A. MacLeod 
report their safe arrival at Batang on 
December 28th. They had hoped to ar- 
rive before Christmas. The trip was “in- 
teresting and delightful.” 


—Easter day at Owenton, Ky., was a 
big day for several reasons: in the morn- 
ing a new organ, the gift of the Loyal 
Women’s Bible Class and of the Car- 
negie Organ Fund, was dedicated. In 
the evening a service flag with thirteen 
stars was unveiled. The auditorium was 
packed for both services, writes J. 
Robertson, pastor. This church now has 
a thoroughly graded school. 


—The Arkansas State Sunday School 
Convention will be held at Jonesboro, 
April 16-18. A Disciple, Frank L. James, 
is the field secretary. W. C. Pearce will 
be one of the chief speakers. W. E. M. 
Hackleman will be the leader of the 
music. 


—Oklahoma’s convention this year will 
be held at Ardmore, the dates being May 
20-23. J. Fred Jones is the state secre- 
tary. 

—Maxwell Hall, minister at Broad 
Street church, Columbus, O., writes that 
an evangelistic meeting has just been 
closed there by which 102 members were 
added to Broad Street church, and 
nearly as many to other churches of the 
city. This does not include 180 soldiers 
at the Barracks who responded to the 
invitation and have all gone to other 
points. William J. Minges was in charge 
of the meetings. 


—J. C. McArthur, of the Salina, Kan., 


church, writes that the Men and Mil- 
lions leaders asked the congregation 
there for $800, and that on Sunday, 


March 31, about $1,400 was raised. It 
was expected that this would run to a 
final total of $2,000. 


—I. H. Fuller, of the Dexter, Mo., 
church, reports the close of a meeting 
there, with T. E. Tomerlin, of Illinois, 
doing the preaching. Eighteen persons 
were added to the church membership. 
The Bible school at Dexter made an 
offering of $50 for the national benevo- 
lent work, the church contributing $42 
and the C. W. B. M., $35. 


—The church at Canton, Mo., where 
George L. Peters ministers, “went over 
the top” on Easter Sunday. Their goals 
were 250 in Bible school and $50 offering 
for the National Benevolent Association. 
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There were 252 in attendance and $64.85 
offering. In the evening the Juniors 
gave a missionary concert and had an 
offering of $15 for the support of a child 
at Piedras Negras, Mexico. The C. W. 
B. M. Easter offering amounted to more 
than $120. The church is now engaged 
in its canvass for the Emergency Drive, 
with good prospects of success. 


—One of the leaders of the work at 
Second church, Cedar Rapids, la., re- 
ports that the new pastor there, C. V. 
Allison, is doing a remarkable work for 
the church. When he came to the pas- 
torate there was great despondency in 
the congregation because of a large 
debt on the new $35,000 church home; 
there was also a disrupted membership. 
During the six months of the new lead- 
er’s work, there has been an awakening 
in all lines of church life: the Bible 
school attendance has been increased 
over twenty-five per cent and a generous 
response has been made to a financial 
appeal which will insure closing the fis- 
cal year in June with all current bills 
paid. Sunday evening lectures are a pop- 
ular feature of the pastor’s present plan. 


—L. D. Cartwright, of Fort Collins, 
Colo., writes that Central church, Pueblo, 
Colo., is taking on new life since the 
coming to its leadership of George H. 
Bassett. 


—D. M. Walker, of Shelbyville, Ky., 
and Roger T. Nooe, of Frankfort, Ky., 
have been given leave by their congre- 
gations for overseas pastoral work with 
the soldiers. 


—Frank W. Lynch, who resigned the 
pastorate at Sharon, Kan., and who has 
been engaged in evangelistic work since, 
is considering a call to the work at First 
church, Hot Springs, Ark. 














LIEUT. JOHN D. ELLIS 
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LITERATURE SENT FREE 


HOME MISSIONS—-ARMY SERVICE 


Camp Pastors 
giving. 


efforts.” 


MAY BELONGS TO HOME MISSIONS 
Carew Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


_ The American Christian Missionary Society 
AT THE FRONT 


Attorney of the Home Board, John De Moss Ellis, is one of 
Twenty Thousand Disciple Boys 


Now in Camp, Wearing the Khaki, in Service on Land 
and Sea and Air 


visit these Boys, bringing cheer of the Home 
Churches. 


M. L. Pontius, of Jacksonville, Ill., says: “/ firmly believe we only get by 
I went to Camp Logan with the determination to give my best, and I never 
received such benefit from a month's wor 
their parents and friends in Central Illinois repays me a thousand limes for my 


Camps Being Served 
(San Antonio), Custer (Battle Creek), Grant (Rockford), Donophan 
(Lawton), Funston (Ft. Riley), Sheridan (Montgomery), Hill and 
Stuart (Newport News), Beauregard (Alexandria). 


This Service Costs over One Thousand Dollars per Month Extra. 


It isa War Emergency feature of Home Missions. 


The word the fellows have sent back to 


are Shelby (Hattiesburg), McClellan 
(Anniston), Logan (Houston), Travis 
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BEST BOOKS(C 


A 


SELECTED BY CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 








The Background of the War 


Europe Since 1815 


By Charles Downer Hazen 

The author starts where Napoleon left off, 
at the Congress of Vienna, and comes down to 
and explains the situation out of which the 
present war has developed. The style is fresh 


and attractive, the matter authoritative, the ° 


scope widely inclusive. The author has paid 
fully as much attention to economic and social 
as to military matters, and has simplified his 
narrative by considering one country at a time 
for considerable periods. Europe’s relations 
to her colonies and to the United States are 
also considered. There are fourteen maps, 
“the best set of maps,” says Professor Sche- 
ville of the University of Chicago, “that has 
ever been incorporated in this kind of a 
volume.” 

(Add 10c to 18¢ postage.) $3.75 net. 


The Diplomatic 
Background of the War 


By Charles Seymour 

Professor in Yale University 
A remarkably graphic and fascinating story 
of the maneuvering and manipulating of Euro- 
pean politics since 1874. It interprets the 
essential motifs of the several nations with 
unusual lucidity. No important diplomatic 
incident is overlooked. The reader feels that 
he is being piloted through the labyrinth of 
Eurepean political mysteries by a guide who 
speaks as one acquainted with inside condi- 
tions. It is a story worth reading and the 
narrative grips like the climax of a novel. 

Impartial, Clear and Logical 


(Add 8c to 14c postage.) $2.00 net. 


The German State of Mind 
— Philosophy and Politics 


By John Dewey 


This book gives the unprofessional reader a 
succinct notion of the development of classic 
German philosophy from Kant to Hegel. 
Technical details are omitted, while the ideas 
that are significant for the history of culture 
are emphasized. It shows how German 
thought took shape ir the struggle for German 
nationality against the Na»oleonic menace, and 
how profoundly that crisis affected the philos- 
ophy of morals, of the state, and of history 
which has since that time penetrated into the 
common consciousness of Germany. The 
reader should have at least a college acquaint- 
ance with the history of philosophy. 


Not a mere book—it is a searchlight! 
(Add 6c to 19¢ postage.) $1.25 net. 


Out of Their Own Mouths 


“Out of their own mouths the vandals may 
be judged.” A terrific indictment of Germany 
by the Germans themselves. This book proves 
conclusively the identity of the aggressors in 
the War by translating letters of German 
leaders, speeches in the Reichstag, official doc- 
uments and hundreds of unofficial statements 
by Germans. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.00 net. 


Christine 


By Alice Cholmondeley 


“Whether fact or fiction, Christine is unique 
among all the books evoked by the great con- 
flict."—Boston Herald. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.25 net. 


The War and the Christian Conscience 
The Outlook for Religion 


By W. E. Orchard, D. D. 


This is the kind of book that no man can read 
and straightway forget. The volume may be 
laid on the shelf, but the author’s thesis will 
haunt the soul of any Christian until the soul 
comes to some terms with the issues that are 
raised. No such analysis of religious condi- 
tions produced by the war has yet appeared. 
“In my judgment,” says the editor of The 
Christian Century, “it is the great religious 
book of the war period up to date. It must 
either be accepted or refuted. I wish every 
Christian Century subscriber would read it.” 


(Add 6c to 12c postage.) $1.50 net. 


The Challenge of the 


Present Crisis 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick, D. D. 


A clarion call to those whose spiritual and 
moral vision is confused by their inner unpre- 
paredness for war. This book takes a point 
of view opposite to that of Dr. Orchard in 
“The Outlook for Religion.” 


(Add 4c to 8c postage.) $0.50 net. 
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The Human Realities of the War 
Over the Top Carry On 
By Arthur Guy Empey . Letters in War Time 
Widely and deservedly popular for its graphic By Lieut. Coningsby Dawson 
description. It enables the reader to visualize ee ; - 
the actual conditions at the fighting front. The spirit of a new literature, a new religion, 
pervades the book, making it a penetrating, a 
(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.50 net. comprehensive interpretation of war. 
d (Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.00 net. 
. 
A Student in Arms ' 
First and Second Series Under F ire (Le F eu) 
By Donald Hankey S 
Two books, written from the trenches, about the tory of a Squad 
soldier life that carry a splendid message of By Henri Barbusse, translated by 
reassurance and consolation for every one Fitzwater W . 
who is sending husband, brother, son, lover eereeeeeed ‘ way 
or friend to the front. James Douglas, in the London Observer, says: 
(Add 6c to 10c postage.) Each, $1.50 net. “Some unknown man of genius who calls him- 
self ‘Fitzwater Wray’ has translated the su- 
e ° ° preme novel of the war and here it is in its 
Facing the Hindenburg Line divine simplicity of truth, undraped and un- 
By B ts A. Jenki bedizened. Truth, of course, is the summit 
y Durris A. Jenkins of satire, the apex of irony, and this journal 
More readable reportorial description than of a platoon is the nude truth of war as it 
this has not appeared in the long list of is seen by a common soldier who is also an 
quickly written popular-veined observation artist and philosopher.” 
+ eapenadly = by — to - a in (Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.50 net. 
e great doings at the war front. 
(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.25 net. Wi e 
ith Uur Soldiers 
7 
The Battle of the Marne in France 
By Hilaire Belloc By Sherwood Eddy 
Second phase of “Elements of the Great War.” There is a vividness about Mr. Eddy’s story 
Thrilling in interest and of permanent histor- that has all the characteristic virtues of the 
ical value. One of the few great after-the- newspaper man’s report and a seriousness of 
battle narratives which the war has yet pro- mood possible only to one accustomed to deal 
duced. It has great descriptive brilliance and with the deeper problems of character. There 
authority. is not a flippant sentence in the book. 
(Add 6c to 12c postage.) $1.50 net. (Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.00 net. 
Poetry and the War Religious Reconstruction A fter 
A Treasury of War Poetry the War 
Edited By George H. Clark A Theolo for the 
Among the numerous collections of war S mn | sy | 
poetry, this of about 130 poems, stands out G 
for its completeness and distinction, and from ocia ospe 
the fact that it contains important poems by By Walter Rauschenbusch 
important peumucs Se have heey oe _o The social gospel has become orthodox. It 
sible to other anthologies, including the best is an established part of the modern religious 
recent works of Kipling, Galsworthy, Mase- message. But our systematic theology has 
field, Henry van a ag + hee a — come down from an individualistic age and 
Seegar, _ Peabody Robe ake gives no adequate support to those who want 
— ag cabody, Kovert Sriages, to put the power of religion behind the teach- 
anc S . ings of social righteousness. Theology is, 
“ae poets are the ote interpreters. in fact, often a spiritual obstacle. It needs 
6c to 10c postage. 1.25 net. readjustment and enlargement. The social 
_— - ‘ gospel means a wider salvation. 
7 ‘ When the war ends this book will provide 
the keynote of religious reconstruction. 
) 700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO (Add 6c to 12c for postage.) $1.50 net. 
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A Book of Joy, Vision and Duty 





THE TENDER PILGRIMS 


By EDGAR DeWITT JONES 


TO PARENTS, PASTORS, 
TEACHERS AND 
EVERYONE WHO LOVES 
LITTLE CHILDREN 
THIS BOOK WILL BRING 
DELIGHT AND LIGHT 
AND INSPIRATION 
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The ascending fame of Dr. em? in the field of religious 
literature sets a new mark for itself in this exquisite little volume 
on Childhood. Following “The Inner Circle,” ‘““The Wisdom of 
God's Fools,” and “Fairhope,” it is safe to say that in “The 
Tender Pilgrims” the author has struck his most popular note. 
This book will be widely read wherever children are loved and a 
serious responsibility for their upbringing is felt. It is a little 
dream in the book-making art and has been designed especially 
to serve as an appropriate gift book. Order your copy now. 


PRICE 85c 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
700 E. 40th Street 


CHICAGO 
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